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Our Christlike God 


is Christ who has taught us that to be God is not to 
J a mighty king enthroned above the reach of His 

creatures, but that to be God is to have more love than 
all besides, to be able to make greater sacrifices for the good 
of all, to have an infinite capacity to humble Himself for 
others. If in Christ we find at last the real nature of God, 
if we may always expect such faithfulness and help from 
God as we have in Christ, if to be God is to be as full of 
love in the future as Christ has shown himself in the past, 
then may not existence yet be that perfect joy our instincts 
crave, and towards which we are slowly and doubtfully find- 
ing our way through all the darkness and distress, the shocks 
and fears which are needed to sift what is spiritual in us 


from what is unworthy. 
MARCUS DODS 
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Juvenile Jokes 


DISCOVERED AT LAST 


The teacher of the primary class was in the 
habit of writing literary quotations upon the 
blackboard and asking the children to give 
the meaning in their own words. One morn- 
ing she wrote these lines from Emerson: 

But in the mud and scum of things, 
There alway, alway, something sings. 

** Now who can tell me what this means?” 
she asked. 

It might puzzle older minds to express clearly 
the hidden thought, and the little folks looked 
doubtful. Presently one pair of eyes bright- 
ened and one little hand went up. 

** Very well, Max,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you 
may tell what you think this means.” 

**Frogs!’’ was the quick and confident 
reply. Pp. D. GC. 

IN THE DARK 


The primary class was resuming the study 
of Meses and the children of Israel where 
they had left it six months before. The new 
teacher questioned the children to find out 
how much they remembered. Most of them 
knew something about it. Finally she asked, 
“*Can any one tell me who the leader was?” 
Noanswer. ‘Don’t you remember the name 
of the man who had the care of the people? ”’ 
But no one seemed to remember. ‘ Did any 
of you ever hear of a man named Moses?’’ 
As she looked around the circle of eager 
faces, that of one little chap began to light 
up, and then to beam with knowledge, as his 
hand went up. ‘* Well, Max, what do you 
know about Moses?” ‘* Wa’n’t he, wa’n’t he 
the feller that got left in the dark?” 

P. D. C. 








CUTICURA GROWS HAIR, 


Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching and Heals 
Humoers when All Else Fails. 


Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light 
dressings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emol- 
lients, at once stop falling hair, remove crusts, 
scales and dandruff, destroy hair parasites, soothe 
irritated, itching surfaces, stimulate the hair folli- 
cles, loosen the scalp skin, supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment, and make the hair grow 
upon a sweet, wholesome, healthy scalp, when all 
else fails. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. 


VERY LOW RATES TO MINNEAPOLIS AND 
RETURN, ACCOUNT G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Aug. 10, 11 and 12, ac- 
count National G. A. R. Encampment. Long re- 
turo limits. Choice of routes beyond Chicago. 
Liberal stopover allowed at Chicago on return 
trip within limit of ticket. For particulars write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecctesiastical notices, addresses x: ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents ak 








= po Guaxane Ag A SoorgTty, No. 76 Wall 
» 1828; Incorporated 


in. tains @ the mo and mission- 

ap ~~ temperance homes and houses 
re at home and abroad; provides libra. 
ries for © outgo vesee’s. —— the Satlor’s pa 


ne, Seaman's 
Contributions to coals its work are solicited 
remittances of same are requested to be made direc 
to the main office of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. 
WILLIAM C, STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. @. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE OC. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY Fy ye Sixtieth an- 
nual meeting of the A. M.A. Oberlin College and the 
First and Second Congregational Churches of the town 
are preparing for the sixtieth annual meeting of the 
American issionary — ation which meets in 
Oberlin, O , Oct, 23- 24-25, p 

Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. b. raanebaes: Rev. G. G. Atkins 
D. D., fees the annual sermon. The program will 
be varied. interesting and in some features unique. 

State associations, local conferences and contributing 
churches are each entitled to elect two delegates. Pas- 
tors of contributing churches are e¢x-ficio delegates. 
The following are chairmen of the various committees: 

feneral Committee, Pres. H. C. Ki D. D., Chairman, 

E ntertainment Committee, Mr. L. D. arkness, Chairman. 

Transportation Committee, Sec George M. Jones, Chair- 
man. 

Finance Commitiee, Mr. H. B. Thurston, Chairm 

Committee of Arrangements, Dr. H. G. Husted, Chairman. 

Reception Committee, Prof. F. F. Jewett. 

The Chairman of any of thése committees may be 
addressed Oberlin O. 





MILWAUKEE AND RETURN VIA NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—Very low rates, Aug. 10, 11 and 12, ac- 
count Eagles’ Convention. Tickets may be routed 
via rail or boat from Chicago. Good return limit. 
For particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES, AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER.—The Canadian Pacific Railway an- 
nounce that they will have on sale at different 
periods during August and September, tickets at 
exceptionally low rates to various points. For ex- 
ample, Aug. 10,11, 12, to Minneapolis and return, 
account of the annual encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, $25.15 from Boston. 
Aug. 10-13, inclusive, Boston to Milwaukee and 
return, $22.55. Aug. 17-23, inclusive, Boston to 
Toronto and return, $12.75. Sept. 12-16, inclusive, 
Boston to Toronto and return $13. The general 
public may take advantage of these rates, and full 
details as to train service and accommodations may 
be obtained by applying to F. R. Perry, District 
Passenger Agent, 362 Washington Street, Boston. 


ATTRACTIONS OF BURLINGTON ON LAKE CHAM- 
PLAIN.-;Burlington on Lake Champlain overlooks 
an unrivaled landscape of lake, mountains, forests 
and intervale, and is recognized as a tourist and 
summer resort of unequaled location. Among its 
attractions are superb panoramic views in every 
direction from the summit of the hill on which the 
city is built, idyllic walks and drives, beautiful 
parks in the shade of the woods on the lake front, 
boating, yachting and splendid fishing. Fort Ethan 
Allen, the largest United States cavalry post in the 
East, is close by, with its social attractions, daily 
dress parade, music and drills. Mt. Mansfield, the 
highest peak of the Green Mountains, is within 
easy reach by rail and trolley; Ausable Chasm, one 
of nature’s wonders, is directly across the lake; 
and, with the United States military post at Platts- 
burg, the old forts at Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga and the picturesque north islands of Lake 
Champlain my be visited on one of the day steamer 
excursions from Burlington. With its first-class 
hotels and frequent train and steamer service, 
Burlington is a most convenient stopping point for 
tourists making the trip in either direction be- 
tween Boston and Montreal, Quebec and Adiron- 
dack and Canadian resorts. The Central Vermont 


route to Burlington combines the best and fastest- 


train service with the most charming scenic views 
in New England. It operated three fast express 
trains daily between the metropolis of New England 
and the Queen City of Vermont.’ Booklet, ‘ Boston 
to Montreal,” for two-cent stamp, inclosed to T. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Loaned Free 


832-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


SHIRT-WAIST SALE 


This sale of Shirt- 
Waists will last only a 
















few weeks longer, and No. 
it is advisable for you 

te order at once if you 181-NN 
pas te take advantage 95¢ 


Our styles have been se- 
lected from the prettiest 
and most fashionable 
that New York artists 
have designed for the 
Summer season. The 


Nets, beautifull 
embroidered an 
trimmed. 
a An inno- 
No. 181-NN, An inno: 
ictured here in a 
‘aucy white Madras 
Waist which is es- 
— appropriate 
or golf, tennis, and 


closing is visibly effected at 
the center in imitation of a 
man’s shirt-front, and rer agg features are a 
Byron collar and a patch Reversed cuffs finish 
eo toe mee pa do — supply the tie. Catalogue 
price, pecial price ee ostage, 15 
i 7 nee aah 44 ust measure ss — 

emit by money-order, express money-order 
bank draft or registered letter. Do not send Teoma 

f you are not satisfied you may ae the 
Waist and we will refund your mone: 

We have other styles rang’ in price from: 75 cts. to 

$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt- Waist 
Supplement—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR Fornign 
MISSIONS House, Boston, Frank 
Treasurer; youn @. g. Hosmer, Publishing ‘and 


Pure! Agent. Office in N ork. ve. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle é 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY iy Socuwet 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t., New York, N. Y. iiliam 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subcrip- 

e! 


Dp. hn torial Secretary ; Wash: nm Ch 
oR ne “ orreeponding Sealers, Don 0. 8 elton, Asso- 
THE ate ated MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. jucational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and Wi rto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 
House. | Chicago ‘Office, 158 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, how York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and Parsonages. Rev. Charles. 
H. Richards, D. D., ; Charles E. Hope, Treas- 
urer, 105 East 22nd St., New York, 4 LA a. Ww. W. 
Newell, D. D.. 153 La Salle St., Ohi ; Rev. G. A. 

tional Boston, H. H. 


bt House 
Wikoif, Y. z 
Secretaries. 


meee 





Vv. 
. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 


award 8. Tead. Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congre: mgregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St, Chicago, 

THE COmSREBATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, tional House, Boston, Wil- 
lard oon D ‘Bros! ont F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
reesty j Phineas Hubbard. 


Business Departmen ns from church os, 
——s. schools and Individuals go directly for mission- 


tment, known in the mote po ame Ew The Pit- 


ya 
a Press, “Sore shes wh 
id, thi sbooks fo es of on Helps and Go 
schoo! papers. ks for ee. school and og Le 
ing Records and uisites for churches an 
ools, and sells the: books of all other “publishers as as 
that of the Winstons De oon Sow ¥~ hy 
of the Missio men wi eh 
mil ristions. Orders for tone and 





Beacon nm; fro 
Western states to 175 W: avenue, Chieago, Ill. 


NATIONAL CouNcIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 
ony te name “ Trustees = 0 ee ee 
° 1 negay Gonere a of the Uni 
ie 0 
me @onations for Permanent Fun t Fund and current 
from churches, ee and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. 8 v. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave. ‘ana Meine Bt r, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersiela ave., penciaie . Ot. 
BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, corporated 
1828. gg Alexander McKensle, D. D.; 
y $3 Osbor Roo! 7 Gonuntontinenl Boone c Rev. 
re m 60 
tional socie' i Congroga to the ma terial, social, 


soul religious we! —e of seamen of all nations, 
and sup) 3.) ~--*y the churches of New England. 


Bequi should be yb, — to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

















Massachusetts and Boston 


ean) MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY pocumer, 
No. 609 Co’ onal House, Rev. F. ~ Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasure 


THE COmSERSA TIONAL BOARD OF elias SuP- 


B. Rice, y hn 4 


BoaRD OF SPR aTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in this mae, ities gifts 


Be- 
Treasurer, 704 apoly toread' 
poly for 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational ong 


B CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity ( rated). pee aneers is She cae 
lishment and support of elical Co: ational 
y Schools in ton and its sub 
hawt Rutan, Pree; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George Hi. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAn’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Co. 
tional House. Miss Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Becretar;. 


Woman’s Home ptogany Aesecl assem, Room 
607 Congregational , Miss e D. White, Treas- 
urer; on Jackson, Home ‘Becrotary. 


THE WoMAN’S pmane FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 (dee iy Ty onal House ton. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville est, Roxbury. 








The Congregationalist 





will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


tates.” 
ministers or their “aioe 5 
t use, 
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Educational 


FisK TEACHERS’ Aaa, 

Wie 6 Ae PL, 7 Lk, Fifth aye.. & LES ¥.; 
ington ; cago; nnea) San 

Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Vert 


Recommends teachers to coll , schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 

















THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 





For cataiogue, map and views, full scriptive of loca- 
gon, balk ngs, courses of study, pre hee as tnd id special 
J 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Laem pee in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecture as. Sopenees> ow. Chances for one ne. 
91st year opens Lag 26,1906. For Catal 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Correspond: “Sec'y. 








CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 

Curriculum remodeled to Dipecnt Gay demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. seodiing ne positive and con- 
Coors 4 — a onl os Pifliose Ay Soe: 4 

ure etics 080) 0 
Practical Work.” Classical, English. ahd Special 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
climate “unexcelled. Year opens A 14. Address 
esident J. K. MCLEAN. 





HARTFORD S22 teseta: 
THEOLOGICAL 
ee Se SEMINARY 


rt a 900. feces THE DEAN. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


is offering exceptional University advantages 
to all students of theology. Fall term opens 
September 27, 1906. Address the Faculty, Yale 
Station, New Haven, ct. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, PLYMOUTH. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular 
advantages of this oo no you wish to learn of them, 
send for catalogue. 
w. LORIN WEBSTER, M. A., Rector. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON. 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


An endowed school for both sexes. Healthful loca- 
tion, superior facilities, very moderate terms. Per- 
sonal supervision. 

Z. WILLIS KEMP, PH. D., Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


CORDON BIBLE AND MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Eighteenth Year Begins October 11. 
REV. A. C. DIXON, D. D., President. 


Free instruction in Englixh a Biblical The- 
ology, Christian Evidences, a? issions, Homi- 
feti¢s, Life of Christ, Church History, Methods of 
Christian Work, Voice Culture, Music and Elemen- 
tary Medicine, Corps of ten instructors. Two years’ 
course. Interdenominational. Men and women 
— equipment for better yas ag | work are 

to apply for admission. Rev. J. B. Thomas, 
D. Mine principal of conga department. For cata- 
logues apply t to Rev. J. A. McElwain, General Su- 
Boca sass — Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


School for Social Workers, | 4% 


BOSTON. 
Director, JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, PH. D. 
Assistant, ZILPHE D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 
For students of the practice of charitable and other 
social work, and workers, paid er voluntary. 
Course of one academic year begins October 2. For 
circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Bosto 











MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Bop + 8 for College and cn Year opens 
Pde. Send for catal talogue. 


PWILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master, Groton, Mass. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Ro ers Hall School 


For Ms ne ae! 
Wells, Mt. flys Oke Beautiful 
Basket nis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


Mrs. 6. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


Monson Academy, ccs,’ fais. 


AD gnaowes. institution with A oust ent 
in Lal 3 and Gymnasiu Cushma' al 

for boys—Dbuilt. in 1904, provides healthful and "homelike 
residence Rooms furnished and cared for. Terms 


$150— 
SA MES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 
NATICK, 


Walnut Hill School ‘mass 


A college preparato: ry school for es Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Miss CONANT or BIGELOW will be 
at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








—_— SAMUEL V. gee A. M., D. D., President. 
ear Fy Be |, 1996. Endowed college pre- 

para ratory Gortifcatgs to college. A Ad courses for 
igh sco oe eee uates and 5 -— Art and Music. Ex. 
— a Fag and German. New 
instructor; tennis, bas- 
gels fleld-hoc ati galt, Sten Steam and electricity. Beau- 
“fully thfully within thirty miles of 
aes ews address, WHEATON 











Suninany, Norton 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield (Near Newburyport). 


DUMMER ACADEMY 


144th year. Prepares boys for any college or scientific 

school. Elective courses for individual study. Gymna- 

sium and outdoor sports, boating and swimming. 

eee of land. For illustrated catalogue address Head 
ster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


mestgye oi mae Mass. 

Regular courses. cial courses a eattege grad- 
uates and teachers experience. ts yy — i 
sium. Entrance =a ions Sept. 11 Address, 

HUR C. BOYDEN 1 Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 
For Ciris. oe Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
@ist year. Be. by ep - + General and Special 
—_, , larships for > one pes preparatory work. 
Gymnas field sports, etc. ome for girls 
if on 1. illustrated Booklet | = 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, S cermmrnges to 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction “ 
} = large sonont with perso: = iration of me — 
ew D ith gymnasium owimming bet 
year, 69 boys, 10 teachers. ALBERT E. LEY, A. rs 








RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, BR. I. Founded 1802. Unsurpassed 
——. Modern Peeiaden New ew y:~ Col- 
Preparatory and General Courses. A high ers pete 
~ for beqe aa and — of moderate means. 
opens Sept. 1 ‘or particulars, address 
Rev. uyual @. HORTON, Principal. 











NEW YOoRrK 
NEw York, Nsw YoRE, 17 West 96th Street. 
A Home for girls specializing in Music, 
BLENHEIM Art, Riterature. and Languaxes. Terms 
8700 to $1,000. Mrs. MARY WINSTON SOMERVILLE. 











VIRGINIA 








VIRGINIA, SWEET BRIAR. 


Sweet Briar Institute 


A Woman’s College in the South, 
A college of the scope of Vassar, eee Smith and 
‘ ~ ae Located on the mata of the So Southern 


Dut a -* hours’ ran fro on. New 
a ye ut @ buildings recently Washington, The 


t e year opens 906. Complete in- 
eeection none opens § i sent on application to 


Dr. Mary K. Benedict, President, Sweet Briar, Va. 


ono 











Miami University 


The Old Historic College of The Middle 
West. Write for beautiful Souvenir Book- 
let to the President, Guy Potrer Ben- 
ton, LL. D., Oxford, Ohio. 
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ras AMERICAN BOARD note 
$540,000 . $959,000 
es es 

meee Weekly B F the Million Doll 

eekiy Darometer of the Million Dollar jevoae 
B22" O00 e 
hd Campaign #950.00 
#200, 8800,000 
aaone TOTAL RECEIPTS AND PLEDGES TO JULY 31, $720,037.49. 

GAIN IN JULY DONATIONS, $5,227.45. sly sitciis 
cs aan LOSS IN JULY LEGACIES, $13,560.20. ie ails 
$170,000 TOTAL LOSS FOR JULY, $8,332.75. 
s160.0 TOTAL GAIN FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, $149,709.68. June 650,000 
NUMBER OF CHURCHES NOT SENDING COLLECTION, 3,502. 

#1 nn a July May 8600,000 
ee PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 8550,000 
8130001 We are sorry to be obliged to report a loss of $8,332.75 in our July receipts, but for our - 2 
i gain of $149,709 68 for the eleven months “we thank God and take courage.” We have $500,900 
$120,000 been cheered the past week by gifts to our treasury from many friends who send their 
2110.04 donations toward the million dollar fund ‘‘ you are sure to raise.” Some of the special fea- B450,000 
tures of the week have been a donation of $1,000 from a chureh on the Pacific coast, $300 Mar 
8100 006 from a friend in Vermont, $300 from.a friend in New Jersey, $100 additional from a friend : 400,000 
in New Hampshire, who writes, “I had subscribed all I thought was my proportion, but 
paueen I would like to see this good work rounded up in the right way.” One of our oldest cor- 8350,000 
£80,006 porate members, possibly the oldest, in his ninetieth year says he will attend the annual Feb. 
meeting, and although he has recently sent us $100 he adds $50 more with these words: 300,000 
870,000 **T have already contributed to this fund all that I felt I ought in justice to the urgent Jan. 
claims of other benevolent objects, but I regard this, in the circumstances, as having the 8250,000 
860,000 first claim, so please find enclosed a check for $50. I wish I could make it $5,000 ” 
ann. cos And so we come to the last month. What will August bring forth? It has always been 200,000 
our best month, but this year it carries a burden heavier than ever before, viz., the raising Dec. 
40,004 of our receipts from $720,037.49 to $1,000,000. August carries the hopes and fears of our 150,000 
x great constituency at home and abroad. How much it will mean to our missionaries! how Nov. 
230,00 much to the Congregational denomination to release the Board of debt and demonstrate 8100,000 
20,001 that we are of the stock and faith of Samuel J. Mills and the men of the Haystack! August Oct. ; 
‘ is the time for our friends to make the final victorious rally. ‘‘ We Can If We Will.” eee 
pu, 
210,006 
FRANK H. Wieetn, Treasurer, CoRNELIvs H. Patron, Home Secretary. Sept. 
200 ,00( 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 900,000 
Gain Over Last Year W ° Total Receipts and 
atch these columns rise.— Our year ends Aug. 31 . 
in Receipts & Pledges . J 9- Pledges This Year 














____ Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred and Third Year 
Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the 
leading colleges for women; also General Course 
and two years’ course for High School Graduates. 
New gymnasium and field sports of all kinds. For 
catalogue and book of views, address the Principal, 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE: 


Travel School for Boys 


3d year ’06-’07, comprehensive tour of European 
Countries. Liberal course of study Individual instruc- 
tion. Preparation for —— Prospectus. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, x 24, Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MountldaSchool 


For Girls. 6 miles from Boston. 


If you would like to give your daughter 
the advantages of a year or two in one of 
the best schools in New England near 
Boston, send for illustrated catalogue which 
tells all about this school. We prepare for 
college and do work equal to the Freshman 
and Junior years in college. 


George F. Jewett, A. B. (Harvard). 
Address 59 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 
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: MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 
’ , 


NTofs (ole) 
Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a srlection i» favor of this 
schoo!,it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipmert and meth- 
ods that are essential for a tho:oughiy modern 
preparatory school. 

thjs pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic re uctions. describes both b 
word and picture man) ‘etaiis «f the schoo 
life as well as the advantages, natural beau’ 
and historic Interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request bv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Or. H. 1. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hillis, Mass. 











New YorRK, NEw YORK City. 











INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


| FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 


| 
Reopens October 15th, 1906, 
Comprehensive, prescribed 
courses in all departments of 
music. Catalogue from 
The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 























The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan. Moses Taylor Pyne, 
William Waldorf Astor, . §. Palmer, 

Henry A. C. Taylor, William Rowland, 
D. O. Mills, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. Bogers 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
E. R. Holden, John L. Riker, 


Charles A. Peabody, 
ing D. Auchincloss, 
D. H. 


King, Jr., 
Robert C. Boyd, 
A. G. = 

James Stillman, 


Henry Hentz, 
H. Van R. Kennedy 
Archibald D. Russell, 
P. A. Valentine, 
Edwin 8. Marston. 
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Event and Comment 


CCOMMODATIONS either at Wil- 
liamstown or North Adams, ought to 
be engaged seasonably by those expecting 
to attend the Haystack 
eee 4 Centennial, Oct. 9-12. 
; This will be the central 
feature of the ninety-seventh annual 
meeting. New England Congregational- 
ists will naturally turn out in full force, 
and friends of the Board in other parts 
of the country will make a special effort 
to attend what promises to be the great- 
est meeting in the Board’s history. The 
seed-sowing in connection with the mil- 
lion dollar campaign has developed in 
many places a new constituency and this, 
too, will be in evidence. Most of the 
sessions will be at North Adams, but 
Wednesday will be spent at Williams- 
town. The more elaborate meeting is to 
be held in the magnificent new college 
chapel and another of a more informal 
character around the Haystack monu- 
ment. Both at Williamstown and North 
Adams the addresses will be exception- 
ally strong and inspiriting, coming from 
such men as John R. Mott, Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown and Dr. Henry N. Cobb of 
New York and Dr. 8S. M. Zwemer, 
F. R. G.S., of Arabia. It is hoped, also, 
that Christians from the lands where the 
Board has been operating for many years 
will bear their testimony to the way they 
and their fellow-countrymen have been 
helped. The meeting ought to be a noble 
demonstration of the hold which the 
Board and the enterprise which it repre- 
sents has upon our churches. For the 
corporate members there will be busi- 
ness of importance. They will decide 
whether or not another secretary shall be 
chosen to the position made vacant by 
the death of Dr. Judson Smith or whether 
the oversight of the twenty missions 
shall be committed to one foreign secre- 
tary, as was the custom for a time during 
the earlier years of the Board. The re- 
ports in some of the daily papers last 
week that a radical change impends in 
the direction of making one executive 
head for all the four departments, home, 
foreign, financial and literary, is mis- 
leading. The most that is contemplated 
is the unifying of the two foreign secre- 
taryships, and that will not be done, if at 
at all, until all the pros and cons of the 
matter are carefully considered. 


HE COMMITTEE ON EVANGEL- 

ISM of our National Council, which 
has invited Gipsy Smith to come to this 
country, is outlining the 
campaign with as much 
definiteness as is feasible. 
He will sail from England Sept. 25. Octo- 
ber will be given to Greater New York. 
In November he will conduct union meet- 
ings at Tremont Temple, Boston. De- 


Gipsy Smith’s 
Work in America 


‘cember will be spent in Maine, and the 
the first two weeks of January in Chi- 
cago. In February and March he will 
visit Peoria and Galesburg, Ill, and 
Clinton and Cedar Rapids, Io. In a per- 
sonal letter recently received by Don O. 
Shelton, who is arranging his itinerary, 
Mr. Smith says, “I am looking forward 
with great expectation and hope to what 
should be the greatest work of my life.” 
Urgent invitations for his services are 
coming from a large number of the lead- 
ing cities of the United States and Canada ; 
enough, in fact, to occupy his time for at 
least two years. The response of the 
churches thus far makes it evident that 
the evangelism which centers about a 
leading personality imported for this par- 
ticular work is still in high favor. This 
will be the second effort of our National 
Council committee to meet this sentiment 
in the churches. May it contribute nota- 
bly to the revival so eagerly desired. But 
may pastoral evangelism still be kept to 
the front. Let not the hope of an awak- 
ening be pinned to any one man or any 
single set of men. 


F THE COUNTRY CHURCH closes 

its doors in August it ought to have 
some weightier reason therefor than the 
financial one, and if it 
omits its services for 
a time it ought to be 
sure that other Protestant churches are 
ministering to the people whom it would 
naturally serve. Where a church is the 
only one in the village there can be, in 
our judgment, no excuse for closing. 
Theoretically the summer months ought 
to be a time of harvesting for the church 
in the country. Few of its regular at- 
tendants go away and the exodus from 
the city brings strangers within the pale 
of its influence. We have known cases 
where the ‘pastor was strongly averse to 
closing the church, and yet in no other 
way could he obtain his needed vacation. 
The church that goes out of business for 
@ month or two when there is real busi- 
ness to be done, hardly measures up to 
the New Testament ideal. 


The Country Church 
in the Summer 


HESE AUGUST WEEKS see the as- 
sembling in many a New England 
town and hamlet of former residents 
drawn thither by govern- 
Old Home Week org’ invitations or by local 
Celebrations 
endeavors to secure a re- 
turn of former residents. Since the idea 
of the week sprang from the fertile brain 
of ex-Governor Rollins of New Hamp- 
shire seven years ago, it has taken wide 
and deep root. Kentucky this year for 
the first time celebrated such a week. 
New England, however, will probably 
continue to be the main field in which 


the idea will flourish most since it is 
among her sons that the homing instinct 
is strongest. We are glad to note the 
utilization of the week for practical as 
well as sentimental ends. Old Weymouth 
in this state dedicated a monument on the 
site of the first church that was built in 
the town, and we hope to see more such 
memorials relating to the religious and 
civic history of the community estab- 
lished in different places from year to 
year. The orators on these occasions 
sometimes embrace men of national re- 
pute whose favorite themes seem to be 
the wholesomeness of the country life and 
the value to the nation of the old New 
England ideals. These annual celebra- 
tions must inevitably bring to view the 
present attractions of life on the farm 
that still carry their special appeal even 
to ambitious youth. The article in the 
current Century by Professor Bailey of 
Cornell in which he cites a number of 
young men who have at his request told 
him why they prefer farm life to that of 
urban employment bears on this point, as 
does the excellent article which we print 
this week from the pen of Miss Adéle 
Marie Shaw, entitled Progress on the 
Farm, 


HE CALL for one dollar contribu- 
tions to the fund for the fall 
campaign of the Republican party was 
promptly followed by a 
peta a proposition from Mr. W. J. 
wipe os Bryan that the expenses of 
his reception on his return home from 
Europe should be in small sums, none 
over $50, Both the leading political par- 
ties are thus inaugurating a policy of 
popular subscriptions for their campaign 
expenses, This movement is of large 
significance. It means independence of 
corporations, which heretofore have fur- 
nished the large proportion of money for 
such purposes. It means a new sense of 
responsibility on the part of citizens for 
the election of their rulers and an en- 
larged patriotism. It will tend to lessen 
the power of rich men to buy their nom- 
ination and election to office. It has 
come to pass that men who work for their 
party expect to be paid for it instead of 
giving their services because they believe 
in their cause. Men who work for pay to 
gain party success easily come to want 
to sell their votes. This movement for 
popular subscriptions is a long step 
toward simpler ways and greater integ- 
rity in politics. President Roosevelt has 
sent his contribution of $1 to the chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Committee and a number of men prom- 
inent in political life have followed his 
example. If it shall be generally followed 
it will take its place with other signs of a 
better era for our country. 
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N EPOCH-MAKING event was the 

address of the Secretary of State of 
the United States at the special meeting 
of the Pan-American 
Congress in Rio Ja- 
neiro held in his honor 
July 31. With a states- 
manship worthy of Secretary Hay, and 
in the spirit of his great predecessor, he 
used his rare opportunity to state with 
frankness and sincerity the principles and 
aims of the United States and our atti- 
tude toward other nations on this conti- 
nent. He said: 


We wish no victories but those of peace ; no 
territory except our own, and no sovereignty 
except sovereignty over ourselves, which we 
deem independence. The smallest and weak- 
est member of the family of nations is entitled 
to the respect of the greatest empire, and we 
deem the observance of that respect the chief 
guarantee of the weak against the oppression 
of the strong. We neither claim nor desire 
rights, privileges or powers we do not freely 
concede to every American republic. We 
wish to increase our prosperity, expand our 
trade and grow in wealth and wisdom, but our 
conception of the true way to accomplish this 
is not to pull down others and profit by their 
ruin, but to help all our friends to common 
prosperity and to growth that we may all 
become greater and stronger together. 


Secretary Root’s 
Address at the Pan- 
American Congress 


HATEVER THE ISSUES of the 

congress, which is now in session, 
the thiag most to be desired is already in 
the way of accomplishment, 
and Secretary Root is the 
chief agent in bringing it 
about. The jealousy felt toward the 
United States by Central and South 
American republics is being dispelled. 
A unity of sentiment, and a spirit of co- 
operation are being created which will 
not only foster interchange of commerce 
but promote purity and stability of gov- 
ernment. Able statesmen are in the con- 
gress representing the other American 
nations. Their reception of Secretary 
Root’s address has been most cordial. 
The personal factor is always prominent 
in diplomacy, and the friendliness cre- 
ated through acquaintance and associa- 
tion will have beneficent effect through- 
out both continents. Spanish-American 
leaders have a high sense of honor which 
will accept Secretary Root’s assurances 
at their face value. The recognition by 
these leaders of the sincerity and unself- 
ish purpose of this country in interna- 
tional relations could not have been more 
effectively demonstrated than in their 
reception of the announcement of the 
president of Brazil that the pavilion in 
which the sessions of the congress are 
held is to be called the Monroe Palace. 
It will be far easier hereafter for our Gov- 
ernment to exercise such beneficent influ- 
ence as brought about a few weeks ago 
through President Roosevelt the settle- 
ment of the quarrel between two Central 
American States. The improved under- 
standing between American republics will 
increase their power in relation to the na- 
tions of the Old World and there is good 
reason to expect that this power will be 
used to promote the world’s peace. 


The Results of 
the Congress 


ETHODIST NEWSPAPERS find in 

the just issued Year. Book of Con- 
gregational churches, impressive evidence 
Pe Pay of what we owe to Methodist 
peice Caen ministers. They have taken 
possession of a large share of 

our most influential and most rewarding 
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positions. Of the seven churches with 
the largest membership three have pas- 
tors who graduated from the School of 
Theology of Boston University. Two 
churches pay a salary of $10,000. The 
pastors of both were originally Metho- 
dists. Two pay $8,000 and the pastor of 
one of them was trained in that same 
Methodist School of Theology, also one 
of the pastors of the four churches pay- 
ing $6000. Only five of our churches re- 
ceived more than two hundred accessions 
last year and three of these have pastors 
who were formerly Methodists. These 
ministers have filled their positions with 
marked success, and many others are doing 
good work in Congregational churches, 
getting ready to be the successors of those 
who have become acceptable leaders in 
the foremost places. In view of these 
facts, it is proper for us to repeat the sug- 
gestion we have made before, that it 
would be profitable for our churches to 
provide in Methodist theological schools 
a professorship of instruction in Congre- 
gational history and principles and meth- 
ods of church government. 


LL SCHEMES for iscreasing denomi- 

national generosity that start with 
the assumption that every church will 
give to every recognized 
denominational benevolence, 
falls down when it confronts 
such facts as that which Secretary Patton 
is bringing to light in our columns from 
week to week. Presumably the American 
Board receives as much consideration at 
the hands of individual churches as does 
any of the home societies, and more than 
several of them, but after a year of stren- 
uous campaign and of constant appeals in 
print and through meetings, to its normal 
constituency, as yet the Board has re- 
ceived a gift from far fewer than one- 
half of our 6,000 churches. This does 
not seem so strange when we further 
reflect that sixty per cent. of the Con- 
gregational churches of the country have 
less than one hundred members. We 
have, it is true, great unused resources 
within the denomination for the work of 
the kingdom, but thus far it is a com- 
paratively few churches and a compara. 
tively few individuals in each church that 
deserve the reward promised to the lib- 
eral giver. 


Where the 
Burden Falls 


NTERCHANGE of ministers among 

Protestant denominations has greatly 
increased during the last two decades. 
Once it was regarded as 
akin to a lapse from Chris. 
tian faith for a minister to 
leave his own denomina- 
tion and take the name of another. Now 
such changes attract slight notice if any. 
The Congregational Year Book enrolls 
6,059 ministers, and in the last five years 
over 1,100 names have been dropped from 
its list. Nearly 500 of these are accounted 
for by death, but 656 whose names have 
disappeared from the roll are supposed to 
be living. What has become of them? 
The state secretaries omitted 385 in their 
reports to National Secretary Anderson 
without giving any reason for the omis- 
sion. Of the remainder, 156 joined other 
denominations. Presbyterians received 
76 Methodists 21, Episcopalians 13, Bap- 
tists 12, Unitarians 11, while 11 more 
were distributed among six other denom- 


Changes in the 
Congregational 
Ministry 
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inations, and 12 went to churches not 
named. During the last five years only 
one has left us for the United Brethren 
and none for the Methodist Protestants, 
but we have received a number of recruits 
from both these bodies. There remain 
115 ministers to be accounted for—six of 
these left our denomination and 18 with- 
drew from the ministry of their own free 
will, while the names of 91 were erased 
from the roll for reasons which made it 
inadvisable to retain them in ministerial 
fellowship. Some of the 385 left off with- 
out explanation will no doubt appear 
again, as they are out of the Year. Book 
because in process of removal from one 
State Association to another or for other 
temporary reasons. Probably we gain 
from other denominations as many min- 
isters in the aggregate as we dismiss to 
them. The fact however, remains, that 
if Congregational theological seminaries 
were our only source of supply the ranks 
of our ministers would in a few years be 
depleted. 


EW CHURCHES of our order have 

ever published a more informing 
and distinctive year-book than that just 
issued by Central Con- 
gregational Church in 
Boston. It opens a win- 
dow into the varied forms of activity 
which a so-called wealthy and prosper- 
ous city church may initiate and carry 
on. It also shows that a church located 
in an aristocratic locality may reach out 
to all sorts and conditions of men and it 
proves, still further, that the right base 
for effective work today is systematic 
spiritual culture. The pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Denison, has relied much on the ‘‘ courses 
of thought ”’ in which he has endeavored 
to have his people participate. These in- 
volve systematic daily reading of the 
Scripture and of standard works of de- 
votion, together with a series of sermons 
and occasional meetings for conference. 
While the course has been a somewhat 
severe one for busy people, a considerable 
number have followed it faithfully and 
still others to a greater or less extent 
and with much personal profit. On the 
side of the organization the aim seems 
to have been to enlist all the members 
in some definite work. Committees on 
charities, public morals, civic affairs, 
Congregational work in the city, labor, 
and religious agencies, have followed up 
their respective lines of investigation 
and reported back occasionally to the 
congregation as a whole. The social ele- 
ment comes to the front in novel ways on 
Sunday and week days, while the school 
of ethics and religion provides some de- 
cidedly new features. We congratulate 
Mr. Denison and his efficient co-workers 
on the substantial character of the work 
they are doing in a field which presents 
many perplexities and upon the fruitage 
of three years’ effort as shown in large 
congregations and in the addition to the 
church since October, 1904, of more than 
fifty persons. 


A City Church of a 
Distinctive Type 


HE CAPACITY of the English Lib- 
erals for constructive legislation has 
been demonstrated in the first session of 
Parliament which adjourned 

The Werk ‘ last Saturday with a record 
Parllament Of substantial and important 
measures passed and several others well 
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advanced in committee, The most nota- 
ble achievement has been the passing of 
the Education Bill on its third reading by 
&@ majority of 192. Unsatisfactory in sev- 
eral of its features, especially clause four, 
which grants some concession to the de- 
nominationalists, the bill was finally 
passed, substantially as it was framed 
by the Minister of Education, Augustine 
Birrell, and the large majority shows 
that all factions among the Liberals at 
last united in supporting it. The great 
merit of the bill is that it provides for 
the public control of all schools supported 
by public money and does away with re- 
ligious tests for teachers in state schools, 
The lords may throw the bill out when 
Parliament reassembles in October, but 
they will do so at the risk of popular 
odium. The government was equally suc- 
cessful in carrying through the Commons 
&@ program looking toward the betterment 
of conditions in South Africa through 
some concessions to the Boers without 
imperiling British supremacy. The labor 
legislation passed was also of a note- 
worthy character and appears to satisfy 
the trades union element of the party. 
Considering the diverse elements that 
make up its following, the government 
has displayed both leadership and tact 
and carried its plans to a happier issue 
than seemed likely a few months ago. 
The reforming of the rules of procedure 
earlier in the session doubtless facilitated 
the transaction of business. The foreign 
secretary, Sir Edward Gray, just before 
adjournment said that the government 
had no reason to believe that Sir Robert 
Hart, Inspector General of Chinese Cus- 
toms, has resigned. 


HE CELEBRATION at Shanghai next 
April, of the centenary of Protestant 
missions in China, will be one of the great- 
tii tii abe est events from a Chris- 
setauniiia Wr Cian tian standpoint that will 
take place in any land 
during 1907. It will call together mis- 
sionaries, evangelists and teachers from 
all parts of the empire, bear testimony 
to unity in the midst of diversity and 
weld still closer the Christian forces. 
America and Great Britain will be repre- 
sented at the anniversary. The mission- 
ary society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has already commissioned one of 
its secretaries, the Methodists will be 
represented by Pres. John F. Goucher of 
Baltimore, Secretary Leonard and one or 
two bishops, who will take in on their 
way thither the jubilee of the Methodist 
mission in India to be held in Bareilly. 
Doubtless the American Board and other 
leading societies will send to Shanghai at 
‘least one or two representatives. -We 
are glad that some of our leading pastors 
on the Pacific coast, alive to the impor- 
tance of the meeting, are planning to be 
there. The effect upon China itself of 
such a massing of Protestant interests, 
cannot but be noteworthy. 


NTERNAL CONVULSIONS continue 

in Russia, fresh outbreaks occurring 
daily. The mutiny at the Sveaborg Fort- 
ress in the harbor of 
Helsingfors was sup- 
pressed last week, after hard fighting, by 
the aid of warships, and another mutiny 
at:-Cronstadt was also put down with 
many casualties. Several persons were 


The Rassian Situation 
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killed by a bomb thrown in Moscow. 
Signs of disloyalty appeared in the army 
at various other places. A general strike 
of working men was ordered last week, 
and attempts were made to cripple the 
railroads by calling out their employees, 
but the probability at this writing is that 
the strike will fail. The depression in 
Russian bonds during the last two weeks 
to the lowest price in their history indi- 
cates the distrust for Russia’s future felt 
in the world’s markets. Yet the revo- 
lutionary party seems to be without effi- 
cient leaders or harmony among them, or 
definite plans. Nevertheless, the coun- 
try is passing through a revolution, which 
may yet bring about a modern representa- 
tive government without civil war. The 
Russia even of two years ago is of the 
past and can never return. The first 
meeting of protest of the Zemstvoists 
was in November, 1904, The Czar’s ukase 
in December of that year contained no 
reference to popular representation in 
government. Last October he issued a 
manifesto granting freedom of con- 
science, of speech, of the platform and 
the press. Since then a representative 
assembly, the Douma, has been elected, 
has held its first session, has been dis- 
solved to meet again next March. If it 
had continued it would probably have 
been unable to agree on any constructive 
legislation. But these great advances 
show that the Russian people are being 
educated to understand the limitations of 
popular freedom as rapidly, perhaps, as is 
possible. It may be that the ferment 
going on throughout the empire is pre- 
paring the way for stable constitutional 
government which will in time be estab- 
lished without chaos or general disaster. 





After Three Hundred Years 


It was in the early autumn of 1606 that 
a little company of plain country folk in 
the parish of Scrooby, Eng., began to 
hold regular meetings for worship every 
Sabbath in the chapel of the manor house 
occupied by William Brewster. <A part of 
that company found their way fourteen 
years later, through many trials, to Plym- 
outh harbor in the new world. 

Last week Wednesday, Aug. 1, the First 
Church of Plymouth, now Unitarian, con- 
tinuing the eeclesiastical organization of 
the Pilgrims, held services in commemo- 
ration of the beginning of the Church at 
Scrooby. The handsome new edifice, 
standing within a few rods of the Com- 
mon House where the Pilgrims worshiped 
in the first generation, was crowded with 
an audience assembled from various parts 
of New England, and with appropriate 
services addresses were made by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, Curtis 
Guild, Jr., Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
chaplain of the United States Senate, 
the former Secretary of the Navy, ex- 
Gov. John D. Long, and Prof. E. C. 
Moore of Harvard Divinity School. 

The history of the church was left out 
of consideration, as a minor matter. The 


-speakers centered their thought around 


the Puritan movement as the beginning 
of popular government throughout the 
world, and on the development of the 
principles which they declared and de- 
fended. Their common theme was the 
growth in three centuries of the idea of 
the sovereignty of the common man as 
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the fundamental principle of govern- 
ment, and of his fitness for sovereignty 
through his sense of responsibility to 
God. 

As Governor Guild portrayed the moral 
condition of England in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, his hearers 
realized afresh the results of the social 
and moral revolution inaugurated by the 
Puritans which has permeated the masses 
of English speaking peoples. ‘‘The Pari- 
tans,”’ he said, ‘‘turned to the Bible, not 
only because they loved its teachings, but 
because under Henry VIII. it was almost 
the only book a decent man could read.’” 
Society was as depraved and government 
as corrupt as was literature. As ex-Gov- 
ernor Long described with an exaggera- 
tion of emphasis the weaknesses and 
vices revealed in the Pilgrim Colony by 
Bradford’s History and other records, 
one could not but have fresh faith that 
the might of righteousness is superhu- 
man which from such beginnings has 
enthroned itself in the social conscience 
of New England. Nor will he doubt that 
the Church of Christ organized on Con- 
gregational principles, is fitted to do the 
highest service for an intelligent self- 
governing people such as ours. As Gov- 
ernor Long said : 

Not the pulpit alone, not the preacher alone 
but the Church of the people, the PiJgrim 
Church, the Church gathered three hundred 
years ago today at Scrooby—the Church of all 
men and women who believe that God reigns, 
a Church, which with all its forces united and 
working together, is a power mighty enough 
to meet and solve the problems of our day, 
however full of peril they may seem ! 


Professor Moore briefly and admirably 
portrayed the continued Puritan influence 
in England which that country would 
have lost had not the clese of the Civil 
War in 1643 brought to an end the motive 
which impelled the Pilgrims and Puritans 
to emigrate to the New World. 

Dr. Hale turned back to the earliest 
covenant, which the worshipers at 
Scrooby adopted, to “walk with God 
and with one another in the enjoyment 
of the ordinances of God,” and declared 
that the two fundamental principles of 
free and stable human society are here 
expressed—to walk with God, and to 
walk together. The Pilgrims received 
as the word of God the assurance that 
they were all kings and priests unto him, 
and set themselves to live according to 
their rank and office. 


And this handful of men and women 
believed and took joy in their belief; and 
because they believed this we are here this 
day—this nation is here today, this world of 
Christendom is what it is today. Because 
every man and woman and child can come to 
the good God alone, child to Father; can enter 
into his joy; can breathe in life from his life; 
can go about our Father’s business. 


Here we have, stated in the briefest 
form and illustrated by the history of the 
founders of New England and their suc- 
cessors, the principles of popular self- 
government and the problem for its 
working out. The text and topic are as 
appropriate to congresses and parliaments 
as to religious assemblies. It is signifi- 
cant that on the very day of this memo 
rial service Secretary Root was saying 
to the Pan-American Congress at Rio 
Janeiro, that the nations of this hemi- 
sphere “are all engaged, under new con- 
ditions, free from the traditional forms 
and limitations of the Old World in work- 
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ing out the same problem of self-govern- 
ment,’”’ and was demonstrating, though 
without mentioning our Pilgrim fathers, 
that this problem, which is the task of 
many successive generations, must be 
worked out along the lines laid down by 
them in unconscious dignity and sim- 
plicity. 

We do not comment on the fact that 
this ter-centenary celebration of the be- 
ginnings of organized American Congre- 
gationalism has been inaugurated by our 
Unitarian brethren, further than to say 
that it was a becoming recognition of the 
trust which they hold in possessing the 
first Congregational church established 
in this country. We expect that their 
example will be followed in some form 
by our Congregational churches generally. 
Those who honor our history and rejoice 
in the traditions of Congregationalism 
will not fail to use this anniversary to 
point out and emphasize in some ap- 
propriate and formal way, the fulfillment 
of the prophecy that ‘‘there shall be a 
handful of corn in the earth on the top of 
the mountains; the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Lebanon.” 





The Tariff Tax 


A prominent issue in coming political 
campaigns is to be the tariff—the tax 
levied on imports from other countries. 
The discussion of the subject in the news- 
papers and at political meetings concerns 
mainly the relative amounts to collect on 
particular articles—shall hides be admit- 
ted free? Shall tea and coffee be taxed? 
etc. Behind all these questions, however, 
is the fundamental one—for what purpose 
shall the tariff tax be imposed? In Eng- 
land the object of the tariff is to raise 
revenue for carrying on the government. 
A few articles, mainly alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco, are enumerated and all 
others are free. In the United States 
the prime object of the tariff is to 
maintain artificial prices of agricultural 
products and manufactured goods within 
the country. A few articles are enu- 
merated as free and-all the rest are 
taxed. 

Taxes thus indirectly collected from the 
consumer are paid more willingly than 
those paid directly to the tax collector. 
The incoming tourist is reluctant to pay 
as customs duties fifty per cent. additional 
on clothing and other goods which he has 
already bought and paid for. He does 
not realize that whenever he buys goods 
of the same kinds at home he pays the 
same tax, only in that case the price and 
the tax are both paid at the same time. 

There is, however, this important dif- 
ference between England and the United 
States, between free trade and the pro- 
tective tariff. In England the tariff tax 
goes mainly into the government treasury. 
In the United States the larger poriion 
goes to those persons or corporations pro- 
ducing or manufacturing the materials 
taxed. For example: The customs duty 
on oranges, lemons and grape fruit is one 
cent per pound. This sum is sufficient 
practically to prohibit the importation 
of these fruits, as it about equals the net 
profit the importer could expect to make 
on them. It protects the American pro- 
ducers of these fruits from competition 
by producers in other countries. The 
Government receives practically nothing 
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from its customs duty on them. The pur- 
chaser of oranges and lemons in effect 
pays on each pound a tax of one cent to 
the fruit growers of Florida and Califor- 
nia. Silk and woolen clothing are to some 
extent imported into this country. On 
these goods actually imported our Gov- 
ernment collects 60 per cent. of their 


market value as purchased abroad. On- 


all other gocds of the same kind made in 
this country the purchaser pays to the 
manufacturer a similar tax. If he buys 
a Brussels carpet made in this country he 
pays its value when sold abroad and pays 
the manufacturer 40 per cent. of that 
value with 28 cents in addition for each 
yard. The buyer of a knit woolen shawl 
pays in addition to its value in a foreign 
shop 60 per cent. more besides 44 cents 
for each pound weight. 

This principle of protection, as it is 
called, has been the policy of our Gov- 
ernment from the beginning. The pre- 
amble to the earliest tariff enacted by 
Congress in 1789 stated as one of its ob- 
jects, ‘‘the encouragement and protection 
of manufacturers.”’ Political campaigns 
have waxed warm over the subject at 
times, as the interests of one section of 
the country or of one class of manufac- 
turers have been arrayed against others 
in the effort to secure from Congress the 
imposition of a larger tax for them on 
consumers of their products than on those 
of the others. From 1846 to 1860 the prin- 
ciple of protection was eliminated from 
the tariff. It was again introduced at the 
beginning of the Civil War, and the neces- 
sities of increased revenues for the Gov- 
ernment enabled manufacturers of many 
kinds of goods to secure increased taxes 
for themselves without attracting gen- 
eral attention. Heavy and increasing 
duties were levied for the next twenty 
years with little opposition. During the 
last twenty-five years the tariff has been 
a@ prominent factor in politics. The Re- 
publican party has stood steadily for the 
principle of protection, and the Demo- 
cratic party for various modifications of 
it. The position of the Republican party 
was thus laid down by the Iowa conven- 
tion last week : 


We are uncompromisingly in favor of the 
American system of protection. Duties on 
foreign imports should not be levied for rev- 
enue only, but should be so adjusted as to 
promote our domestic interests, enlarge our 
foreign markets, secure remunerative prices 
for the product of our factories and farms and 
maintain a superior scale of wages and stand- 
ard of living for American labor. 


The contest that is coming on this sub- 
ject is likely to be waged on somewhat 
different grounds than it has been in the 
past. The limitations placed on great 
corporations like the life insurance com- 
panies in the use of their trust funds for 
political purposes, the abolition of rail- 
way passes and freight rebates and the 
growing disposition to withhold special 
favors to privileged classes and to secure 
equal opportunities for all have entered 
as important elements into the arena of 
politics. The plea of protection for “in- 


fant industries ’’ has long been outgrown. . 


Discussion of the tariff is rising to the 
level of a moral issue. When the people 
take hold of it in earnest, as there are 
many signs that they will, it seems cer- 
tain that the collection of taxes for the 
Federal Government will undergo exten- 
sive readjustment by which it will be 
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more equitably distributed, and probably 
a larger proportion of it will be levied as 
direct taxes on production and income. 





Breadth and Depth 


We all know them—the tolerant peo- 
ple, who are patient with everything, 
because they really care for nothing— 
wide winging butterflies that bring no 
honey home. We are familiar with the 
broad and shallow optimism which 
spreads like a shallow river after rain, 
excusing and explaining mysteries of 
sorrow without the least depth of fellow- 
feeling for those who suffer, or the least 
comprehension of the real difficulties in 
the way of any comfortable philosophy 
of life. And we have seen how, when 
the burning fire of pain fell upon these 
easygoing optimists, like a scorching 
summer sun on such a shallow fiood, 
their fluency has often died away in 
bitter, stagnant pools of cowardly com- 
plaining. 

Yet the broad-minded man, even though 
shallow, is a necessity of the world for 
progress. Let him, by all means, be as 
deep as he can, for depth has its own 
necessity and urgency, but let us not 
complain, since God has seen fit to make 
so many shallow minds, that some of 
them are shallow horizontally, not ver- 
tically—since the latter is a much more 
common and, on the whole, more danger- 
ous type. For these comfortable and 
complacent shallows are the exception, 
after all. Most of the broadminded peo- 
ple we know have at least a certain depth 
which lends itself to something more 
than the reflection of the sky the rain- 
pool gives. And, if there be broadmind- 
edness, every inch of added depth marks 
an approximation to the perfect char- 
acter, which is both broad and deep. 

Those whom God has made tolerant 
but not deep, may console themselves 
by remembrance that we yet have time 
to grow. One of the translations of our 
Lord’s final picture in the Sermon on 
the Mount tells us that the wise builder 
“digged and deepened” and built his 
house upon a rock. None is so profound 
in his thought or work that he has 
reached the true depths of his Lord’s 
character: none is so shallow but he 
may deepen his own experience and his 
thoughts by prayer, by deliberate sharing 
of the joy and grief of others, by study and 
meditation in the hidden things of God. 
Give thanks, if you will, that God has 
made in you the reach of soul which en- 
ables you to perceive and understand 
the thoughts of other men: but after 
you have risen from your thanksgiving 
work your way into the hidden treasures 
of meaning and delight which wait for 
you in the familiar beliefs and experiences 
which you have taken so lightly hereto- 
fore. 

The other quality, which in its excess 
might be paradoxically called the vertical 
shallowness, gives us the common type of 
fanaticism. We all know the fanatic, in 
the common as well as the religious life, 
about clothes and diet and housefurnish- 
ing, as well as Calvinism or diocesan 
episcopacy—the man who believes with 
all his heart that he is right and that at 
least a trace of moral stigma clings to 
every one who does not agree with him. 
Instead of seeing the horizon, the bigot 
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only sees the spot of ground on which he 
stands. Come over and stand there with 
him and you will often be astonished at 
the warmth of sympathetic welcome 
which he will give you—until you re. 
member that, like a burning glass, he 
robs the surrounding spaces in order to 
focus the sun’s rays on his single point. 
Raised to the highest point of intensity, 
he is Torquemada, who will convert you, 
if he can—and then, perhaps, burn you at 
the stake to make sure that you do not 
backslide to perdition. 

Strange as it may appear to many, the 
crying need of our churches just now is 
for depth, rather than breadth. Of the 
latter, at least in its shallower manifes- 
tations, we have enough and to spare. 
What we need is men and women whose 
beliefs are deep enough and vital enough 
~ to be translated into venturings with 
Christ. For venturing with Christ, we 
must remember, means venturing with 
men. Christ is to be found where men 
resort, just as in Galilee and Jerusalem, 
and his work isto bedone with men. We 
want more of the enterprising spirit of 
the minister who, coming among a new 
people, told a friend that he meant either 
“to make something, or to break some- 
thing.” We need the high courage which 
is ready to take risks and make experi- 
ments, which dreads above all things to 
spend days of soldiership in merely mark- 
ing time. 

We complain sometimes that the ma- 
chinery of our church life is crippled, or, 
at least, it seems to creak and groan in 
imperfect adjustment to its work. Might 
it not be well for us to remember that the 
Church began its work without machin- 
ery, with only the enthusiasm born of 
the deep experience of personal acquaint- 
ance with Christ? What deep experiences 


have we? Is there anything in our be-. 


liefs which is essential to the true life 
and deeper joy of men about us?—the men 
and women who do not go to church. 
And are we willing to venture anything 
to bring our experience to their atten- 
tion? 

Howeit would deepen and broaden life 
for many Christians if they could be led 
to venture with God in the thoughtful, 
tactful and enthusiastic testimony to the 
value of the few essential things in which 
they do with all their hearts believe! 
How it would put those essentials to the 
test, measuring their worth by applica- 
tion to other lives and strange experi- 
ences! As silver is tried in the furnace, 
so beliefs are tried and purified in the fire 
of testimony. Here for our dull souls 
opens a way of great uplifting and com- 
municating joy. Can we wonder that 
men who look to us for this enthusiasm, 
and look in vain, are persuaded that the 
things which we believe are shallow when 
they see us lead such shallow lives? 

Let a man be both broad and deep in 
the religious sphere and we have the spir- 
itual genius who calls men about him, as 
Jesus did when the common people heard 
him gladly. To such wide and distin- 
guished service few of us can hope to be 
called. But in the measure of our pow- 
ers we all are called to courage of ventur- 
ing with God in witness to our fellow- 
men. Shall we not be frank with our- 
selyes and with the Holy Spirit, by whom 
we live and work, in this regard? Are we 
narrow? Then let us labor to understand 
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and sympathize more deeply with men. 
Are we shallow in our breadth, tolerant 
through indifference rather than love? 
Then let us search out the real founda- 
tions of our belief‘and hold to them with 
deepening love and energy. So the rower 
puts more effort to the oar on his weaker 
side, that he may keep a straight course 
toward his goal. 





The Art of Finding God 


In Other Men* 


Heart speaks to heart. With most of 
us it is true that we have climbed from 
human love to thought and experience 
of the love of God. We find God in the 
loving devotion and true lives of our 
mothers, we find him in our companions 
who are his followers. If the witness of 
humanity should fail us, we would be like 
men who had lost their way in a trackless 
wilderness, after living in a world of 
roads and paths. For God who has made 
himself known in Christ, makes himself 
partially known in godly men. Every 
shining face, like that which Moses 
brought from long communion with God, 
is a true testimony to God’s character 
and love. Every considerate word and 
deed bears its witness to God’s loving 
consideration. Even the better hours 
and qualities of evil men tell us some- 
thing of God’s plan of what a man 
might be. 

When we plan our lives so as to spend 
them in the conscious presence of God, 
we are planning also to make them an at- 
tractive power for him. When God is 
manifestly with his people, as all men 
felt that he was in Wales during the re- 
vival years, the meeting together of God’s 
people was in itself a great attraction. 
Let the church become a place where 
God in his power and love is manifestly 
to be found, and there will be no more 
difficulty about church attendance. 

It is true, of course, that no man is a 
complete reflection of Goi’s will or char- 
acter. But there is no real difficulty in 
discrimination. What appeals and re- 
sponds to the highest in us we may be 
sure is higher on the upward way than 
what we find on the lower levels of our 
own thought. And even where we have 
come most into the likeness of Christ, we 
shall find in ether men these godlike quali- 
ties set in new conditions and so removed 
out of the glamour of our own self-con- 
sciousness. 

The direct way to this reflecting quality 
of life which God has planned for us is 
not the way of strain and effort, but of 
simple faith and steady faithfulness. We 
are not to force our light to shine, we are 
to keep away all hindrances that it may 
fulfill its own nature as a light, kindled 
and fed by God. How often those in 
whom we find most that is divine are 
quite unconscious of their shining. The 
way of influence, indeed, is Enoch’s way, 
the way of walking habitually with God. 





Commenting on the divorce of W. E. Corey, 
president of the great steel trast, from his wife 
whom he acknowledged to be a good and faith- 
ful woman, the New York Times pertinently 





* Prayer meeting topic for Aug. 12-18. The Art 
of Finding God. In Other Men. Ex. 34: 27-35; 2 
Kings 2: 1-12; Heb. 11: 1-16. The attraction of 
the presence of God. The testimony of holy lives. 
Reflecting God’s light. 
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observes that a man who has betrayed the most 
sacred trust conceivable is unworthy to be 
trusted to keep his business contracts. It says: 
“* He has treated his honor as of no worth, and 
the most solemn obligations as ‘ dicers’ eaths.’ 
If these things have nothing to do with him as 
a ‘business’ man, what are the qualifications 
required in ‘business’ men? Can they be 
bankrupt in virtue, decency, self-respect; can 
they repudiate their promises, fail in their 
trusts, desert their wives and offspring, and 
still be trusted and respected in business?” 





In Brief 


As you loaf under the trees or by the sea 
are you thinking out afresh your message for 
your fellowmen? 


The next meeting of the Religious Education 
Association will be held in Rochester, N. Y., 
next February. The general subject of dis- 
cussion will be The Materials of Religious 
Education. 


You were awfully sorry last Sunday for the 
preachers who had to put on their long black 
coats and swelter for an hour and a half in the 
morning and an hour in the evening, but did 
your sympathy induce you to go and hear any 
of them? 


Three denominations of Methodists have 
practically consummated a anion into one 
body in England. In one of them, the United 
Free Methodist, one delegate voted against 
the union, but he has pledged his hearty effort 
to make it a success. 


If Mr. Anthony Comstock had used reason- 
able discretion in his raid on the Art Students’ 
League of New York, and had approached 
that organization with courtesy instead of 
treating it as an outlaw, he might have accom- 
plished something in the interest of social 
purity. 





We hazard the guess that whatever other 
gifts Mrs. Russell Sage may make from the 
great estate committed to her disbursement, the 
interests of the Y. M. C. A. will not be over- 
looked. Mrs. Sage is a close friend of Miss 
Helen Gould and, like her, has kept in touch 
with the association’s more recent ramifica- 
tions, such as the railroad branch and the 
work among soldiers and sailors, as well as the 
occupation of strategic centers in other lands. 


The folly of binding posterity to unchang- 
ing conditions is illustrated by the will of a 
man in Dorset, Eng., who left a sum of 
money to supply the town lamp with oil and 
to pay for a man to light the lamp every win- 
ter night forever. He could no more foresee 
the coming of gas and electricity than some 
good souls who left money to theological 
schools could foresee the coming of new knowl- 
edge making beliefs in old creeds impossible. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is to reduce its 
passenger fares from three cents to two anda 
half cents per mile east of Pittsburg and to 
sell mileage books of 1,000 miles, good till used 
and transferable for $20, as is now done on 
New England railroads. It is likely that other 
roads will follow this example. It is better 
that all who travel should have the benefit of 
lower fares than that the public should pay 
for passes or free tickets to privileged classes. 
This is one of the fruits of the better era 
whose motto is “‘a square deal’’ for every 
one. 


That committee of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature appointed to revise the Sunday laws, 
entertaining themselves with the Sunday 
shows at Coney Island and elsewhere, held 
up for speeding in an automobile while mak- 
ing trips from one resort to another around 
Boston, would furnish good material for a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera. A fitting climax 
to the farce was the action of the executive 
council rescinding its vote authorizing special 
committees of the legislature to travel within 
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the limits of their appropriation and the re- 
ported threat of the committee to abolish the 
council. The committee has no doubt been 
the victims of unscrupulous newspaper re- 
porters. 


A religious revival was prevented recently 
at Nashville, Tenn., by an injunction from 
the civil court. An evangelist had been en- 
gaged and arrangements completed for begin- 
ning a revival in the Ninth Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, when the evangelist said 
that as the injunction which had been granted 
by Judge Childress since the action of the 
Presbyterian General Association consummat- 
ing the union, forbidding the use of the name 
Cumberland Presbyterian, would make it 
itlegal to receive new members into that 
church, it would be wise to defer the meet- 
ing. Has it come to this, that a mere officer 
of the civil court can interfere with the set 
time to favor Zion? 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes do not seem to have 
suffered through the death last year of their 
founder. His successor, Mr. William Baker, 
has vigorously carried on the beneficent work. 
These homes in and around London sheltered 
during the year 7,529 boys and girls, 2,367 were 
placed in institutions at home and 1,314 young 
emigrants were sent to Canada. Thecontribu- 
tions received were the largest in any year and 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000. When one re- 
members the beginning of this great enterprise 
with a young physician caring for a handful 
of waifs at his own expense, the story appears 
to be one of the most wonderful in human 
history. Since its beginning 59,384 destitute, 
homeless children have been saved to useful- 
ness and happiness. 








From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


An instance of delicate consideration for 
another has floated my way. It was Com- 
mencement week at one of our New England 
institutions and the alumni were back in full 
force. A certain group had been out of col- 
lege fifteen years and were in the heyday of 
epjoyment over the return to alma mater. 
The class dinner was coming on in the even- 
ing. About noon one of the men calling at 
the room of another noticed his dress suit on 
the back of a chair and divined that it was to 
be used that evening. He said nothing about 
it and in due time made his departure. About 
the middle of the afternoon the classmate 
called upon returned the visit at his friend’s 
lodging only to be informed that he had just 
left town. Knowing that it was nearly train 
time, he jumped into a passing carriage and 
told the driver to hurry to the station. On ar- 
riving, the other man was found pacing up 
and down the platform awaiting the arrival of 
the train. Classmate Number One went up 
to him and said: ‘‘ John, I know all abont it 
but I want you to understand that you are go- 
ing to our class banquet tonight in the clothes 
which you have on and I am going in the 
clothes which I have on.”” Classmate Number 
Two was obstinate and it took ten minutes of 
gentle persuasiveness to lead him to return to 
the scene of the graduating festivities. But 
that evening both men were at the banquet 
and were practically the only men there not 
in evening dress. A friendship like that 
which leads a man to share with another the 
fortunes or misfortunes of a given situation is 
worth cherishing and if all the men in and 
out of college who have dress suits and sport 
them frequently would be as mindful from 
time to time of the men who have not, some 
sores and scars would be avoided. 


« * « 


I dropped down toa New Hampshire city the 
other evening to attend the fathers’ night of a 
mothers’ club. (Doesn’t that sound appetizing 
and characteristically modern?) Organized 
several years ago by the pastor’s wife this club 
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has become a valuable link between the church 
and the women of the parish who do not affect 
missionary meetings. Those whose main in- 
terest is in their own homes and its problems 
appreciate the chance to get together and com- 
pare notes on all subjects, ranging from the 
best kind of tooth powder up to the morality 
or non- morality of the Santa Claus myth. As 
I heard what the club is doing at its regu- 
lar meetings and noticed on this occasion its 
varied make-up, I realized what a valuable 
adjunct of any church a well-ordered mothers’ 
club may be, especially if as in this case it 
invites the fathers once a year to partake of a 
bountiful spread and to learn for what the 
club stands. Many men were present that 
evening who are not regular attendants upon 
church, but they will be more inclined to go 
as they see how the life of their own homes is 
enriched by an institution started by the 
church. In these days when the middle class 
and humbler Protestant homes are so often 
aloof from the church, I welcome every meas- 
ure employed to draw together what should 
be allied and co operative institutions. 
o * se 

They told me, by the way, at this club, that 
General Taylor of the Boston Globe had just 
been down to the same city addressing a social 
club of men, and that he emphasized the re- 
sponsibility of men not simply to support the 
church liberally but to attend it regularly. 
This duty had doubtless been impressed upon 
those same men in one way and another many 
times, but when such a “good fellow” as 
General Taylor and a man so prominent in 
political circles makes it one of the burdens of 
his address, it probably counts for a good deal 
more than the conventional exhortation to line 
up tothe church. General Taylor, by the way, 
practices what he preaches, as his faithful 
service for many years in connection with the 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church of Boston shows. 

s" -~@ 

One of the most disconsolate ministers 
whom I have met this summer was a bDril- 
liant metropolitan preacher on his way down 
from a lovely retired nook in the mountains 
to take up the burden of a series of lectures 
in the distant West. ‘It is a good deal. 
easier,’”’ he confessed, ‘‘to make lecture 
appointments in January than to fulfill them 
in July and August.” I could see that he 
was yearning for the golf fields and cool 
piazzas which he had just left and almost 
out of sorts with himself for yielding to the 
blandishments of the managers of summer 
assemblies. Yet he seemed in pretty good 
fettle and when he gets beyond the Missis- 
sippi maybe the old time oratorical fire will 
begin to burn again. There are some com- 
pensations, at this season of the year, in being 
a country parson and not in great démand as 
a@ supply or a lecturer. 


Suburba in the Boston Churches 


At the Christian Science Temple 


Suburba had heard so much of the Christian 
Scientists’ new edifice that she was eager to 
see it. It was indeed a magnificent pile of 
architecture. Suburba had never been abroad, 
but as she entered the spacious auditorium she 
felt as she expected to if she ever visited St. 
Peter’s at Rome. An immense central dome 
drew eyes and thoughts upward, while two 
companion half-domes roofed each projecting 
end of the transept, and curving arches in 
pulpit, organ and window repeated the design. 
The effect of the building with its springing 
arches and soaring domes was infinitely in- 
clasive, as if it gathered and drew to itself 
all within reach of its beneficent, outstretched 
arms. The interior as well as the exterior 
was finished in fine, smooth stone, which gave 
the keynote to the color scheme—pearl gray. 
This material lent itself to decorative effect, 
the capitals to the pilasters being exquisitely 
carved in acanthus leaves, and the panels, 
both in auditorium and corridors, bearing 
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many quotations from the Scriptures and 
Science and Healtb, cut in the stone. This 
one was chiseled in a panel at the right 
of the pulpit: ‘‘ If sin makes sinners, truth and 
love can unmake them.” And indeed, there 
was nothing in the service to make a sinner 
uncomfortable, no such heart searchings or 
conscience probings as Suburba was accus- 
tomed to hear. 

From the numerous entrances the people 
came pouring in steady streams, a decorous, 
bright-faced, richly-attired throng. They were 
quickly seated by the gray-gloved, white- 
boutonniéred ushers, and filled not only the 
spacious floor room, but the balconies on two 
sides. These, but for their chaste coloring, 
would have suggested a theater. The people 
looked happy and friendly, if perhaps a trifle 
self-satisfied. The element of criticism seemed 
absolutely lacking. They were not there to 
criticise but to worship. It was marvelous 
how in the responsive reading and the Lord’s 
Prayer the vast throng kept together as if ani- 
mated by a single leader, whose voice, how- 
ever, was not heard above the others. 

The exercises were largely readings selected 
from the Bible and Science and Health, which 
were supposed to constitute the sermon. These 
correlative references, printed in parallel col- 
umns in the Science and Health Quarterly, 
which Suburba’s neighbor showed her, are 
supposed to be studied during the previous 
week by the individual worshiper. She was 
somewhat staggered by a note at the beginning 
of the Quarterly, to the effect that Mrs. 
Eddy’s interpretation of Scripture was ‘‘au- 
thorized ’’ by Jesus Christ. Apparently, the 
people do not come together for instruction, 
because they know it all beforehand; nor for 
exchange of ideas—this being frowned upon, 
**lest error creep in,’? her neighbor told Su- 
burba—but to hear unitedly a reverent, wor- 
shipful rendering of what they had already 
studied by themselves. 

This they received, so far as the Scriptures 
were concerned. The selections from Science 
and Health, delivered by the man reader, Su- 
burba heard but imperfectly, so much of it 
floated up among the arches. To this she was 
reconciled, however, since some of what she 
heard she could not understand, and some of 
what she thought she understood, she could 
not accept. But the Scripture selections by 
the woman reader, with her aureole of silvery 
hair and absence of self-consciousness, were 
well worth hearing. Every syllable of the 
sweet, clear voice was distinctly audible, and 
the familiar words were so charged with mean- 
ing and vitality as to come with new force. 
Suburba had never heard such Bible reading 
before, and she began to understand why peo- 
ple eame to the Christian Science Church, 

For that was the strangest thing about it. 
Suburba thought of the slender audience at 
her home chapel. She had heard, too, that 
many city churches—even those that can com- 
mand the finest flower of pulpit eloquence, 
an extravagantly paid quartet or a large 
vested choir—in mid summer are almost de- 
serted and are forced to close their doors; 
while in this temple between three and four 
thousand people gathered to a mid-summer 
service without preacher, sermon, choir or 
even the possibility of hearing a new idea. 
What did they come for? 

Suburba could not think that the Sunday 
service alone explained the hold of their be- 
lief upon them, though they evidently appre- 
ciated the opportunity to worship together. 
She understood the matter better when the 
next week she visited their mid-week meet- 
ing, where scores of people testified to their 
deliverance from the delusion that they were 
ill. So the message that she carried back to 
her home church from the week’s visitation 
was that however we may differ from Chris- 
tian Scientists theologically, they certainly set 
us a worthy example in their emphasis on the 
systematic reading of the Scriptures individ- 
ually and in company, and on glad testimony 
to blessings received. 
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Progress for the Farm 


)71 


Marked Changes and Improvements Resulting in the Great Enrichment of Rural Life 


Progress is not all urban. The Puritan 
never saw or tasted what we call an apple! 
Fruits have been so changed since his 
day that the horseless carriage would 
hardly excite in his breast more wonder 
than the stoneless plum and the thorn- 
less blackberry. He never heard of an 
eatable mango nor beheld a grapefruit. 
A three-year.old apple with the flavor 
preserved, cheese inclosed in paraffine 
for cold storage and the spectacle of an 
army of workers, whose sole business is 
to improve on nature, would have been 
as distressing to him as is the idea of a 
woman president to an anti-suffragist. 
Used as we are to marvels, it takes a 
stolid person to look on indifferent at the 
agricultural experiments that in the last 
decade have created what we never saw 
before. 

NEW FRUITS AND GRAINS 


Two new acid fruits, good for cooking 
and for cooling drinks, have just been 
added by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to the productions of 
seven states that have hitherto lacked 
acid fruits. That means prosperity where 
there was often distress. The grape fruit 
has lost its earlier hippopotamus hide 
and gotten a kid glove skin. The orange 
is, for those who wish it so, already seed- 
less and the lemon will be seedless if the 
experiments in progress succeed. The 
pomelo and the tangerine have produced 
a tangelo; and two new and nobler kinds 
of tangerine are about to be sent out into 
the world. 

Smyrna figs are now growing in Cali- 
fornia. A failure at their first importa- 
tion, they became valuable as soon as we 
discovered that natives in their original 
home fertilize them with the wild fig. 
Imported wild fig pollen and a blowpipe 
have given way to an imported insect 
who does the work without wages, and 
now our American figs have the seeds 
that give the flavor. They are cleaner 
than the imported ones and there is no 
duty on them. The planting of the date 
palm has made beautiful and valuable 
stretches of hot, dry land in the South- 
west. American dates are, like the figs, 
cleaner than the imported ones. Both 
are cheaper. 

Now where we have no water for the 
spraying of insect-ridden trees we have a 
dust spray. The desert places of the 
earth are being reclaimed by busy men 
and women who find in study, experi- 
m@At, and an out-of.door life, the outlet 
for energies they are glad to use to bene- 
fit their fellows. The scientists of the 
agricultural department do not patent 
their discoveries. Vegetables, grains, 
eyen animals, are being improved by 
scholarly, creative labor. 

The fertilizing, by hand, of one kind of 
wheat with another (experiments made 
at the University of Minnesota) will add 
millions to the wealth of that state alone. 
A new imported wheat gave to Dakota in 
1904 the chance to raise $4,400,000 worth 
of this borrowed product. Our own 
wheat had made soft and poor mac- 
aroni; this new, hard wheat makes good 
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macaroni, Our own long-kerneled rice is 
too easily broken in the milling; short- 
kerneled, Japanese rice is supplanting 
ours. Excepting the Sea-Island cotton, 
our own cotton product has been short- 
fibered; the department crossed it with 
Egyptian cotton, kept the quality and 
lengthened the fiber. By invention and 
adaptation we are progressing. 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES 


Once it took hours of toil to produce a 
bushel of wheat; now it takes ten min- 
utes. Once it cost thirty-five cents to 
raise a bushel of corn; now it costs ten 
cents. The machines that have made 
such growth possible are themselves con- 
stantly succeeded by better machines. 
The planter that drops seed with more 
than human exactness, weeders, cultiva- 
tors, big machines and little machines, 
make the good farmer a good mechanic 
and so increase his breadth of mind. 
For harvesting there is now a corn binder 
(six years old in 1905) that cuts the stalks, 
ties them in small bundles, and drops sev- 
eral bundles at a time on its track. It is 
enough to give the unfamiliar observer a 
creeping of the spine to see how intelli- 
gent the thing is! The miraculous shred- 
der husks the corn and shreds the stalks 
for feeding. The corn that is harvested 
by the swift modern methods can all be 
cut while the stalks are juicy. Preserved 
in silos it is good food for cattle. 

Lately there has appeared for the small 
farmer a corn picker and husker. The 
standing stalks in the small farmer’s field 
may be harvested by a corn-shocker; it 
cuts the corn and packs it tightly. The 
driver ties the bundle, and the machine, 
by an attachment, obligingly slides the 
shock to the ground. New grains and 
new machines mean wealth; the educa- 
tion that makes them available to the 
small farmer means something toward 
soundness and safety for a government 
‘*by the people.”’ 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ANIMALS 


The results of experiments with ani- 
mals are even more startling than the 
production of a new chrysanthemum or 
a giant wheat thresher. The wonderful 
blue-grays at Iowa University, a cross of 
the Shorthorn and the Galloway cattle, 
are industrially a great gain in beef pro- 
duction. It is shocking to hear them 
estimated by the pound when one is face 
to face with the beautiful and friendly 
creatures, but while they are the object 
of experiment they are royally treated. 

Not only the United States and eastern 
Europe but the world at large is feeling 
the impulse of new life for the farmer. 
Experiment gardens on floating barges 
carry a measure of enlightenment even 
along Russian rivers; in strange lands 
camels are harnessed to American reap- 
ers. In Switzerland our Babcock milk 
test rescued a cheese factory! Always 
hitherto rated as second class, this fac- 
tery seized upon the test and examined 
all contributed milk. One diseased cow 
had made all the trouble. The cow’s milk 


was eliminated and the factory was at 
once rated as first class. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF RURAL LIFE 


Knowledge of these new impulses is 
being disseminated. The rural free de- 
livery has begun to do the work our anti- 
quated post office is going to enlarge, as it 
throws off its shackles. The parcels post 
will carry the farmer’s packages, and 
bring him his library-books as well as his 
newspapers; with easy communication 
and growing intelligence will come more 
effective organization. The history of. 
the Co-operative Grain and Livestock 
Association of Kansas is a prophecy. 
The united action of men who prefer to 
build their own grain elevators and avoid 
the extortion of the market manipulator 
means, ultimately, power. 

Other unifying, educating forces work 
with the purely industrial to produce 
better conditions. The Grange, multiply- 
ing itself and organizing the farmers, 
sets diffident women to writing essays 
and tongue-tied men to making speeches ; 
it frees dormant powers. Widespread 
church clubs like the Epworth League 
and the Christian Endeavor Society in- 
cidentally promote travel and teach the 
inter-neighborly relation of state to state. 
The Young Citizens’ Loyal League, vowed 
to the rousing of stronger civic ideas in 
the young, has spread a wealth of com- 
mon sense, humane, nature-study, thrift- 
suggesting and morals suggesting books 
through country districts. 

It is thanks to the Department of Agri- 
culture that suffering has been greatly 
lessened among animals, still regarded as 
the chattels rather than as the wards of 
farmers. Once the cow with milk fever 
died unsuccored. Now with a bicycle 
pump the trained farmer as well as the 
doctor can force oxygen into the udder 
and she is cured. The study of foot and 
mouth disease by the expenditure of 
$220,000 has saved $500,000,000 in money 
and prevented untold hours of puin. 


CRUELTIES OF TRANSPORTATION 


Ideals are not yet the strongest point 
of the new farm life. There are weak- 
nesses in this magnificent growth. It is 
swift and it is enlightening but so far it 
finds the money argument the only argu- 
ment sure to appeal tothefarmer. What 
becomes of the animals he has fed and 
for whose care he is responsible is of no 
consequence to him whatever. From the 
comfortable stock barns, where clear 
spring water flows always before them 
and food is never failing, the ‘‘ beef crea- 
tures ’’ and sheep and hogs go to encounter 
tortures that are not printable here. In 
the brutal methods of transportation an 
allowance for the dead, for animals tram- 
pled and suffocated by the way, is reg- 
ularly made. The dead are a class of 
merchandise separately listed. In winter 
whole carloads freeze. Tiny creatures 
born in passage are cuddled frozen to a. 
half-frozen mother. Those who freeze 
are happiest. Awful thirst and cold and 
hunger and the cruelties of a Christian 
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land for them areover. A cool and hard- 
headed man who had visited the West- 
ern stockyards told me that he believed 
any man employed in the midst of such 
barbarity must become insane or degen- 
erate into savagery. This year long tor- 
ment inflicted with our knowledge and 
allowed merely because it is coined into 
money will react upon us in the end. 
To a great extent the hope of the country 
is in the action and reaction of the forces 
set in motion by the Department of 
Agriculture, if those forces meet with 
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the co-operation, and the intelligent, con- 
secrated co-operation of the Christian 
Church this vast industrial uplift might 
be used as a means of training the moral 
and the spiritual apprehensions, adding 
to selfish enterprise and material ambition 
the obvious lesson agriculture teaches: 
the lesson of inescapable interdependence 
and the eternal law whereby we must 
deal not only justly but lovingly with 
both man and beast, or be rewarded ac- 
cording—not to our intentions—but our 
deeds. 





Remembering 


By J. C. 


Rey. Philip Kent was offering the clos- 
ing prayer of the evening service, ‘‘ As the 
night falls we intrust especially to thy 
care, O God, thou Father of the father- 
less and Protector of the widow, all such 
whatever be their need, spiritual or ma- 
terial, and ’’— 

The remaining words of the prayer fell 
on deaf ears as far as a young man in one 
of the front pews was concerned. ‘‘The 
fatherless and widow,’’ he repeated to 
himself. ‘‘Is there then no thought on 
the part ef a minister for the motherless 
and widower? How, then, shall I know 
that there is on the part of God?”’ At 
first he had been keenly eager to hear, 
but, though his head remained reverently 
bowed on the back of the seat in front of 
him, his mind had wandered miles away 
to a distant city, to his own home, once 
so joyous, now so derolate, where was 
left to him only his motherless baby girl. 
For less than two weeks she had been the 
pride of his young wife as well as of his 
fatherhood, and then the day came when 
the young mother slipped away from his 
detaining hand into the Unknown. 

Business had brought him into a strange 
city, and for her sake, as in her lifetime, 
he had strayed into church, accompanied 
by an undefined hope of receiving some- 
thing that he lacked. He groaned: ‘“O 
my motherless darling, what can make 
up to her for her loss? How can I be 
mother and father both, when I so poorly 
know how to be father without Helen’s 
guiding hand? Are we who are men 
deemed so strong that we do not need 
help? Surely what is expressed in pro- 
tection to the widow could be trans- 
formed into tenderness to the bereaved 
man—tenderness without which we must 
henceforth live, since it is bound up in 
the word wife. O, God, her God—if thou 
art—make good to my child through me 
the lack of motherhood brooding over 
her.’’ 

In the pew almost adjoining his, sat a 
young schoolgirl, clad in the deepest of 
mourning. Behind her veil her eyes, un- 
relieved by tears, wore an expression of 
intense suffering, and her lips were set 
hard. To her ears, strained, too, to catch 
something she knew now what, the phrase, 
‘‘Father of the fatherless’’ rang mean- 
ingless and empty. Like the young man, 
again, she had no settled faith of her own 
—only her mother’s faith. The only child 
of her mother, whom she had almost wor- 
shiped, she had been suddenly bereft of 
that mother. Her father, absorbed in 
business, was proud of his daughter’s 
beauty as he had been of his wife’s. 


the Motherless 


Crowell 


Lavishing money only on her he ex- 
pected in return merely that she do him 
credit as to style and appearance. 

The girl’s lip curled scornfully. ‘‘Why 
do ministers repeat that prayer so often? 
If only they knew the irony of it! Home 
would still be home, if I were fatherless. 
What do I care for my father’s money! 
I would live in poverty, if I could have 
Mother back.”’ ‘“O God,” she could have 
cried out, ‘‘ but give me back my mother, 
and I would protect her. And yet—my 
mothe1’s God—since it must be as it is, 
be a mother to me,”’ was the unformed 
prayer of her heart. 

Three seats behind her knelt an old 
man with silvery white hair and on his 
face the stamp of that peace that the 
world cannot give. Though his heart was 
well-nigh overwhelmed with sorrow, he 
knew that if would not be long before 
he would follow his beloved wife into the 
silent land. He, too, noted the minister’s 
prayer for the fatherless and the widow, 
and he reverently made addition thereto. 
‘*T thank Thee, O my God, that Thou art 
the God of the man who mourns as well 
as of the woman. The tenderness of the 
women we mourn Thou dost supply, and 
Thou wilt prove the God of the mother- 
less to my son, though he does not now 
follow me to Thine house. Thou wast 
the God of his mother and I believe he 
will acknowledge Thee as his—as the 
God of the motherless—because of her 
prayers.” 

The pew from which the granite pillar 
rose held a woman well on in life. ‘I 
suppose,”’ she thought, ‘‘I am too old to 
be reckoned by others among the mother- 
less, but how much more I know the 
meaning of that terrible word than a 
baby whom every one pities, or even 
a child to whom under such circumstances 
every one’s heart goes out. Years of com- 
panionship and intimacy have increased 
and intensified the significance of the 
word mother, and proportionately the 
agony now. O, my God, comfort me as 
she used to!’’ and she struggled to keep 
back the ever-ready tears, as the benedic- 
tion followed the prayer. 


Again it was Sunday evening and Philip 
Kent was closing the evening service with 
prayer, and to some hungry hearts there 
was infinite expression and meaning in 
his voice. 

“Thou God whom we are so wont to 
term the Father of the fatherless and 
the Protector of the widow, we would 
also remember those who are motherless. 
Comfort each, as one whom his mother 
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comforteth, and send as well, we beseech 
Thee, Thine especial tenderness into the 
lives of all men who meurn. Through 
Christ our Lord, Amen.”’ 





The Chinese Ambassador Sum- 
mering at Amherst 


BY MARY C. CRAWFORD 


A conference of Chinese students has just 
been held in the charming little town of Am- 
herst, Mass., the central figure at all the 
gatherings being Sir Chentung Liang, the 
Chinese Minister to the United States, who 
has a delightfal summer home in the place. 

Asa lad, Sir Chentung Liang lived in Am- 
herst at the house of Miss Julia Harrington. 
He was first brought to the town about thirty 
years ago by Yung Wing, a Christian China- 
man, who had taken under his charge for 
education in this country, 120 Chinese boys of 
promise. Before coming with Yung Wing to 
Hartford, Ct., these lads had all passed a 
strict civil service examination in their own 
country, having been selected for this test 
from a company of 600 boys—among the 
flower of China—on the basis of merit alone. 

These boys were scattered all over New 
England and placed in Christian homes, where 
the influences would be wholly good. Ex- 
cept for a few days spent in Hartford every 
three months, reviewing the Chinese language, 
they were Americans in every way for the 
time being. 

Liang Pi Cook, as the ambassador was 
called here in the early seventies, proved to be 
a charming boy full of life and gayety. He 
was much of the time in the family of Presi- 
dent Goodell of the Agricultural College, and 
each week he ate his Sunday dinner with Mr. 
Henry D. Fearing, a well-known resident of 
Amherst, who has for many years taken a 
keen interest in Chinese and Japanese youth. 

The young Chinaman was not in either of 
the colleges there, however. He had not then 
reached that stage of development. When he 
became ready, after years of private instruc- 
tion among Amherst masters, to enter a sec- 
ondary schoo), he proceeded to Andover, Mass., 
to prepare for college. But even while at 
Phillips Andover, working hard on his les- 
sons and serving as captain of the baseball 
team, Liang Cheng tenderly cherished the 
thought of ‘‘his American home,” as he loved 
to call Amherst, and gladly returned every 
vacation to the friends he had made there. 

It was the youth’s intention to enter Yale, 
but when about ready he was suddenly recalled 
to China by family matters, and he never came 
back for the anticipated academic career. Al- 
ways, however, he remembered with peculiar 
pleasure the warm friendliness he had en- 
countered at Amherst, and when, in the 
course of years, he had five or six Chinese 
lads put under his care to be placed in Amer- 
ican homes, he brought them, as a matter of 
course, to settle in this section of the Con- 
necticut Valley. At the present time they 
are attending school and college in this town, 
ten as bright young Chinese as can be found in 
America. Over their progress and prospects 
the ambassador will exercise fatherly @er- 
sight during his stay. He will also visit and 
entertain in democratic fashion the many 
townspeople he knows and loves. 

With the ambassador are three of his chil- 
dren, two sons and a daughter of seventeen, 
who is engaged to a fine Chinese youth now 
enrolled as a Freshman at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The ambassador’s wife 
has been dead for several years; five other 
children are with their grandmother in the 
ancestral home on the island of Wampoa, 
China, where the Liang family records are 
kept, and where worship of ancestors never 


ceases. 

Yet, though Sir Cheng’s family has age, it 
has not a very great store of wealth. The am- 
bassador is a self-made man and is proud of it. 
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He is also proud of the physical prowess of 
his peop'e. He himself stands over six feet, 
and is of imposing proportions. 

It may truly enough be said that the am- 
bassador is American in most of his views, 
that he likes everything about us indeed, ex- 
cept the way in which we treat Chinese 
travelers and students at our port and fron- 
tier stations. He was largely responsible for 
the movement to boycott American goods in 
China. He has become persuaded, by long 
observation, that the only way to bring this 
country to terms regarding a just interpre- 
tation of the Chinese Exclusion Act, is to 
make us feel the act’s injustice through our 
pocket ‘nerve. 

Ambassador Cheng prefers American focd 
to Chinese dishes, and American clothes to 
the garb of his native land. Because he oc- 
cupies a ‘high cfficial position, however, he 
adheres in the clothes matter to tradition, 
though he recently expressed hope and belief 
that Chinese costumes would be’done away 
with in a few years. 

It is of almost startling interest to know 
that, when a boy of sixteen, young Liang re- 
marked on one occasion to his friend Mr. 
Fearing, ‘‘Some day I shall revisit Amherst 
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as an ambassador.” Certainly no time has 
been lost by him in making this prophecy 
good. One long series of promotions has 
marked his political career. He began his 
diplomatic service in Washington twenty years 
ago as secretary to the Chinese Minister. 
When the peace congress met in Tokio ten 
years ago to settle the difficulties between 
China and Japan, he was on hand as secre- 
tary to Li Hung Chang. Two years later he 
was secretary of the special embassy to Queen 
Victoria’s jubliee. He has since been special 
minister to Japan, Germany, Russia and other 
countries. 

In 1902 he was appointed his imperial Chinese 
Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the United States, Cuba, 
Mexico and Peru. His term of service in this 
office will expire next April, but inasmuch as 
it would be almost impossible for China to 
find another man so well fitted by training 
and temperament to serve her in the United 
States, he will undoubtedly be retained for 
another term at least. 

The ambassador’s friends in Amherst have 
the greatest admiration for the man. ‘“‘ He is 
as near a Christian as most of our people,” 
one of them said the other day, “‘and it is a 
real education and privilege to know him. 
His patience, kindliness and tact are most im- 
pressive. He has for his motto, ‘ Learn to 
labor and to wait.’ At present he is laboring 
hard to improve conditions of the Chinese in 
this country and to advance a better mutual 
understanding between Chinese and Amer- 
icans. He recognizes the beneficent influence 
of Christianity, and says that it is his belief 
that the Christian Church must ultimately 
settle all international troubles.” 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious lite, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the inttrests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


276. Would you advise receiving into the 
membership of the Congregational Church an 
earnest Christian, who is a professed Uni- 
versalist, and whose teaching and influence 
are strong for the Universalist faith?—u. P. 
(Maine.) 

My conviction, as I have frequently ex- 
pressed it in this column, is that the only 
question which we may press as absolutely 
fundamental with one seeking admission to 
the Church of Christ, is the question of his 
real Christian discipleship. In a case like 
that proposed in the question, therefore, I 
should simply say that if there were a Uni- 
versalist church in the place, it would be 
better for the person to join that body. But 
if there were not, and the Christian spirit of 
the applicant was undoubted, he should be 
heartily received, simply with a caution as to 
charitable reticence under the circumstances. 


277. 1. In emphasizing the humanity of 
Jesus do we in any way divest him of his 
function as a Saviour? 2. Is he any the less 
what he claimed to be, the revelation of the 
Father? 3. Are the words and works done 
through him by the Father any the less di- 
vine? 4. Upon whom does Jesus center men’s 
minds as the ultimate object of faith—upon 
himself, or upon the Father that sent him? 
5 Does not Christ, conceived of in the terms 
of humanity, furnish a fullness of revelation 
and saving help, showing on the one hand 
what God is and willis, and on the other, 
what man may be and enjoy, that is not 
possible in the terms of divinity? 6. Does 
the fact that Jesus makes use of any writing 
or teaching guarantee its absolute correct- 
ness, or historical integrity? 7. Is it neces- 
sary that a thing should be absolutely correct 
that it may be honestly used by Christ or 
any disciple of his? w. Pp. c. (Massachu- 
setts.) 

1,2 and 3. Not at all, necessarily, unless 
one means to deny thereby God’s relatively 
unique purpose concerning Christ. 4. Upon 
the Father, but upon the Father as seen in 
him—a definitely revealed, concrete God, of 
a love like his own. 5. It does not seem to 
me quite pessible to set the humanity and 
the divinity of Christ ever against each other 
in just this fashion. In our final thought 
concerning Jesus, we cannot leave out of 
account God’s unique purpose to make his 
supreme self-revelation in Christ. That may 
bring us necessarily to a recognition of some- 
thing in Christ not wholly corresponding to 
our mere human nature. 6 and 7. No, if it 
is not so used as to assert as true what is known 
not to be true. And Christ’s teaching seems 
to me to contain no case of this kind. 


278. Modern evangelists seem to teach that 
“whosoever cometh” and yet fails to make 
restitution is still under condemnation, how- 
ever repentant, In such a case as Zaccheus 
it is plain. In those all too familiar cases, 
however, where one has tainted the imagina- 
tion or life of another, and where to confess 
and ask forgiveness of him (or her) is certain 
to bring open shame and ruin to innocent peo- 
ple—what then? Shall the heart eat itself 
out in remorse, denied God’s pardon or sacri- 
fice the innocent? These seem the horns cf 
the dilemma. I know a case where this is 
true, and where the father-confessor is un- 
able to reply, where agonized confession has 
been made in the family and forgiveness 
granted, but this question of conscience 
touching some one sinned against outside 


the family has made it a case of pitiable 
mental torment.—w. Hu. (New York.) 

1. I can hardly conceive just such a case as 
the question supposes, unless the duty of res- 
titution is supposed to imply some public 
announcement. 2. There are many cases in 
which, sadly enough, complete restitution is 
plainly impossible, and where the utmost that 
either God or man could require is that one 
should go as far in the direction of restitution 
as he can without doing injustice to others. 
In such attempted restitution, one cannot take 
simply the two people most immediately con- 
cerned into account. He must only be in 
earnest to set matters right as fully as he 
can, to make the sin a reason for still greater 
care and for more earnest service, as oppor- 
tunity offers. Where all that a genuinely un- 
selfish love would suggest has been honestly 
done there can be no reason for doubting the 
full forgiveness of God, and the ‘‘ mental 
torment’’ may arise from misconceiving the 
attitude of God in the matter. There is no 
unvarying legal rule as to the precise form 
that restitution must take, or the extent to 
which it must go, regardless of circumstances. 
And God will judge of the matter from the 
point of view of the loving Father of all, and 
not from the point of view of a legal exactor 
of some special form of restitution. 


279. May we expect that soon theological 
writers and ministers will present recon- 
structed theology in a simple, positive, non- 
controversial way, so that the young and the 
unskilled may grasp it as a positive system of 
teaching, without having first to witness 
the destruction of absolute views?—L. K. L. 
(Michigan.) 

There is no difficulty, in my judgment, in 
presenting the matter so at once. If the es- 
sence of the newer position may be said to 
be a thorcughgoing attempt to think all our 
Christian truths through in the terms of 
Christ’s own fundamental conception of God 
as Father and men as his children, that at- 
tempt it is wholly possible to carry out in a 
positive, non-controversial way. I have my- 
self attempted something of the kind in my 
Letters to Sunday School Teachers. 


280. I wish you would take up for a little the 
question as to where the line should be prop- 
erly drawn between the authority of parents 
and teachers and respect for the personality 
of children and pupils. Is there any danger 
that the very important truth that personality 
should be respected may be carried to the ez- 
treme which Rousseau made the basis of his 
theory of education? Children are of course 
placed in families that they may have the 
benefit of the experience of their parents, and 
students are in school for the same reason. I 
wish you would say a little about the delicate 
adjustment of the boundary line which sepa- 
rates that authority which is based on love 
and superior knowledge and larger experi- 
ence from respect for the personality cf the 
inexperienced child and pupil? —I1. w. Mm. 
(Ohio.) 

It is of course evident that parents cannot 
leave all decisions as to conduct to a growing 
child. They must use their wisdom. and ex- 
perience often in controlling the conduct of 
the child, so as to save the child from effects 
which the child himself would later regret. 
On the other hand, even this intended benefi- 
cent process may be carried so far as to keep 
the child out of that real personal experience 
through which he comes to understand the 
meaning of his own conduct. The child must 
be allowed to make some experiments and 
blunders of his own. In other words, in all 
growth into character there must be a first 
real stage of authority, where the wisdom and 
experience of the parent has full opportunity. 
But this authoritative relation will gradually 
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lessen with the growth of the child—the aim 
being to bring the child to right judgments 
and choices of his own. The great danger in 
the excessive use of authority is that the child’s 
own initiative is not at all called out. He has 
not really used his will at all, but has rather 
passively responded to command by mere out- 
ward conformity. The father does not at all 
give up his own wisdom and experience when 
he says, in Patterson Dubois’s words: ‘* Not 
I will conquer that child whatever it costs him, 
but I will help that child to conquer himself 
whatever it costs me.’’ Even in the very early 
stages of conduct, where what the child does 
must be determined by the parent, one may 
still appeal to the child’s trust in the wisdom 
and love of the father, and so get some real 
response in character. No doubt it is often 
difficult to judge exactly where authority must 
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step in to save the child from serious mistake. 
But no mistake can be so serious as to allow 
the child no sphere of choice for himself. And 
a love that both clearly sees the goal to be at- 
tained for the child, and is ready for patient 
sacrifice that that goal may be attained, will 
find the way to combine in right proportions 
the principles of authority and reverence for 
the person. 


281. Can you mention some inexpensive 
book, simple, instructive, but not argumenta- 
tive in style, that deals with the subject what 
it means to be a Christian? Something that 
could be used as a text book for a class of 
boys and girls?—Aa. E. C. (Minnesotax) 


I would suggest Dr. Gladden’s books, Being 


a Christian, and The Christian Way, and Mr. 
Bridgman’s Steps Christward. 





A Christian Scholar and Gentleman 


A Classmate’s Tribute to the Late Professor Stevens of Yale 


By Rev. Witiiam W. Leete, D. D., NEw HAVEN 


George B. Stevens was my classmate in the 
Yale Divinity School. Separated fields and 
different kinds of work have not permitted fre- 
quent meetings since the days of 1880. Every 
little while, however, some well written article 
or suggestive book came to us from him. 

Those who had known him in seminary days 
were not surprised at the quality or quantity 
of his mental productiveness. His was natu- 
rally a very alert mind. I have never known 
one to read with more avidity. The gift of 
incisive and scientific analysis was matched 
by a common sense, too rare in the meta- 
physician, by which he preserved for the use 
of others what was really worth while. 

Though original and strongly independent 
he was especially apt in the statement of other 
men’s essential thought. A capacity for hard 
work enabled him to toil early and long. 
While no recluse he was as systematic in his 
habits of daily life as he was in his theology. 
He wasted no time on trifles. They received 
at his hand a very cavalier dismissal. 

In every thing he was straight-away, busi- 
nesslike, and after reality. Reared ina Bap- 
tist household and after college days spending 
one year at Rochester Seminary, and never 
less than thankful for what other teachers had 
done for him he felt on coming to New Haven 
a new tonic in the classrooms of Dwight and 
Harris and Fisher, and under the elms of old 
Yale gloried in a new spiritual liberty. He 
could never make a good sectarian. The foun. 
dations must be deep and broad that would 
for him suffice to support the separating walls 
of a denomination. 

There was a wholesomeness and relish about 
all of Dr. Stevens’s public utterances that made 
him listened to with interest by any congre- 
gation. A number of parishes were ready for 
his leadership had he been willing, when his 
course was closing, to assume the charge; and 
his services in two Congregational churches, 
at Buffalo and at Watertown, N. Y., gave 
practical proof that he could wisely guide 
those over whom God should make him over- 
seer. 

His style as a preacher was sententious and 
compact. Introductions were short, and so for 
that matter was the whole sermon. Explana- 
tions that did not explain were omitted. Know- 
ing how 

Commentators each dark passage shun 

And hold their farthing candle to the sun, 
he was plainly determined not to be of their 
class. 

As an adviser and friend of the churches, 
present in our councils and associations, ur- 
gent in the cause of missions, supplying our 
pulpits in emergencies, suggesting preachers 
for vacant pastorates, he was invariably as 
spontaneous in his sympathy as he was sound 
in his fudgment. 


Bat it is as a theologian, a teacher and a 
writer of books that the shock of Professor 
Stevens’s death is most felt through all circles 
of religious thinking. He came a compara- 
tively young man to the chair of New Testa- 
ment exegesis made eminent by Prof. Timothy 
Dwight before he was called to the presidency 
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of Yale, and on the death of Prof. Samuel 
Harris he was called to the professorship of 
systematic theology. He would be a rare man 
who could maintain himself in either of these 
positions. It is only just to say that Profes- 
sor Stevens filled each of them in turn with 
great acceptance. His teaching was both 
scholarly aud vital. Exegesis in his class- 
room was suggestive and interesting, and the 
New Testament under simple and natural 
laws of interpretation became for his students 
ever afterwards a book of life. 

Professor Stevens faced the problems of the- 
ology with the assurance born of a genuine 
Christian experience and the poise of a mind 
thoroughly cultured. He was progressive but 
he was reverent. He exalted Christ as the 
Son of God, exercising forever his priesthood 
and having power on earth to forgive sins. 
The evidence of this is in his books, for of 
these he had come to be a constant writer and 
these remain a tangible, spiritual inheritance 
for which it becomes the Church to be as 
thankful as he was joyful in the preparation 
of them. 

To know how his work as a theologian was 
influencing his age, one might also but listen 
to the testimony concerning it which has been 
spoken on every hand since his death. Quite 
a number of these in the form of letters td his 
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wife and family I have read. They are from 
students, ministers, colleagues and professors 
elsewhere. One of the latter calls him, “the 
most helpful of all American theological teach- 
ers and writers,” and says of his books: “*‘ They 
are a splendid group and in at least three in- 
stances the most helpful books we have upon 
their subjects. I have used them constantly 
in my classes and have recommended them 
widely.” A colleague says, ‘‘ Professor Stevens 
was moving steadily onward and taking his 
place among the prominent men in his de- 
partment.’’ 

The majority of his graduate pupils would 
echo the words of one of them, ‘* My thinking 
has been largely molded by his teaching, at 
once scholarly and vital, candid and inspir- 
ing.”” In New Haven it is understood that 
the university has lost one of its strongest 
men, the ministry at large realize that his 
place in the ranks of those who have been 
stalwart champions of a reasonable Chris- 
tianity, will be hard to fill. 

It was always a pleasure to meet Professor 
Stevens. An open, manly countenance invited 
confidence and the heart beneath never be- 
trayed it. He was what he seemed to be. 
Business men trusted him and took him into 
their councils. Thoroughly human, he never 
allowed his studious pursuits to dry up his 
interest in all spheres of life. Cheerful, brave, 
full of humor, he went straight on his way, 
but he went not alone. A real Greatheart to 
many pilgrims heaven-bound—a prince with 
his associates in the divinity school, he was 
among. the ministry a tried “‘brother well- 
beloved.”’ 

He loved God here with all his mind; and in 
my ears since first I heard of his departure 
these gracious words of promise have been 
ringing, ‘‘They shall see His face and His 
name shall be in their foreheads.” 





Education 


Mr. Carnegie has extended both the capital 
and the range of the Carnegie College Pen- 
sion Fand. He adds $5,000,000 and includes 
the widows of professors among the benefi- 
ciaries. 

Governor Guild of Massachusetts is spurring 
both school authorities and the state police to 
strict enforcement of the new law affecting 
child labor, which gives school committees au- 
thority, without warrant, to take to school any 
minor under sixteen years of age whom they 
may find working in factories or workshops in 
violation of the new law. 

Columbia University having the naming of 
the incumbent of the Theodore Roosevelt pro- 
fessorship of American History and Institu- 
tions in Berlin University, the Prussian Min- 
istry of Education has established at Columbia 
University a chair known as the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Chair of German History and Institu- 
tions, the first incumbent to be Prof. Hermann 
Schumacher, professor of political economy in 
the University of Bonn. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., has a rec- 
ord of its graduates and what they are do- 
ing. The first class graduated thirty years 
ago. The whole number from the college de- 
partment is 287, of whom 261 are living. Of 
these, 121 are teachers, a large proportion of 
them in colleges, high, normal and industrial 
schools: 40 are in business, 38 are physicians, 
dentists or druggists, 20 are ministers, 12 are 
lawyers, and six are married women in charge 
of their own homes. Nineteen are still pur- 
suing their studies and only five remain un- 
accounted for. This record of a Negro.college 
is not surpassed by any institution for whites, 
so far as we know. We notice that William 
Jennings Bryan, B. A., class of 1904, is an 
undertaker in Jacksonville, Fla. 





Through divine education man is to become 
like the divine Father in the completed expe- 
rience of religion.—L. H. Thayer. 
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The Canoe in the Thicket 


Joe’s Discovery on a Michigan Lake 


By Dorotuy STORRS 














Barbara and Joe were looking for 
‘*pretty’”’ stones along the shore of the 
lake, and it was surprising how much 
brighter the wet ones looked than the 
dry. Just out of reach, too, were rows 
and rows that looked like ‘‘ beauties.’ 

‘*Let’s take off our shoes and stock- 
ings,’ suggested Joe. 

Barbara straightened her tired back, 
and pushed the hair out of her eyes. 

‘“‘The more we get the more we want!” 
she laughed. ‘‘I just love the little spar- 
kles in the water and the way the stones 
seem to move as if they were alive.” 

‘Here is a good log to sit on,’’ she said. 

Both children sat down and began slowly 
unlacing their shoes. The breeze fanned 
their flushed faces and a song sparrow 
began to sing on a tree. 

**Isn’t it lovely to be in camp again!”’ 
exclaimed Barbara. ‘‘Think of staying 
for two months without a single lesson. 

‘*Tt’s a jolly place all right,”” responded 
Joe cordially. ‘‘But I wish I had a boat 
of my own to paddle about in.” 

Even as he spoke his quick eyes noticed 
an oddly.shaped projection of discolored 
wood peeping between the bushes near 
by. Aninstant later he bounded forward 
to investigate. 

‘* What is it, Joe? ’’ asked Barbara. 

‘*Looks like a boat! Help me, Bab, 
and we’ll see,” he shouted. 

Barbara tugged away at the twisted 
undergrowth and soon the whole length 
of a rudely.shaped boat lay revealed. 

“T never saw anything like it!’ ex- 
claimed Barbara. 

“T know what itis,” replied Joe. ‘It’s 
an Indian dugout—just a log of wood 
shaped at the ends and dug out in the 
middle.”’ 

‘* Will it float? ” asked Barbara. 

‘Of course. Take hold and help me 
push.” 

**But how do we know that it does not 
belong to some Indian? ” 

**Nonsense! It’s very old and the 
bushes were growing all about it.” 

“Indians know how to hide things,’’ 
replied Barbara, still hesitating, ‘‘and 
here is a rusty pail and a broken paddle.”’ 

**Even if it does we won’t hurt it,” 
replied Joe. ‘‘If any one comes for it 
we'll have to give it back, that’s all. 
Push, Bab, push.”’ 

With united strength they struggled to 
move the heavy boat, but it was imbedded 
in the sand and would not budge. 

“TI told you it did not belong to any 
one!” reiterated Joe, triumphantly. ‘It 
has not been moved for months—perhaps 
years.” 

He stood upright as he spoke and looked 
about fora pole. On the shore lay some 
sticks of cedar driftwood. Joe ran for 
them, gave one to Barbara and set vigor- 
ously at work loosening the sand, and 
prying the dugout from its anchorage. 


Barbara did her share and before long 
J oe shouted, ‘‘ Now she’ll move—one, two, 
three!” 

This time, sure enough, the old craft 
hitched gently toward the water, and at 
last was fairly launched. 

‘*Hurrah!”’ shouted Joe, leaping in and 
seizing the paddle. The boat tipped with 
his weight and he nearly lost his balance. 

‘**Be careful!” called Barbara. 

Joe laughed. ‘I couldn’t drown in this 
shallow water if I tried.” 

Barbara ran along the shore to the 
group of white tents among the trees. 
‘*Mother, Father,” she called. ‘‘Come 
and see what we have found!” 

Joe arrived soon, jubilant but damp. 

“Tt leaks,” he explained. ‘‘Get into 
your bathing suit, Bab, and I’ll put on 
mine.” 

Joe’s father examined the boat crit- 
ically. 

‘You have found a curiosity, Joe,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The Indians are getting too civ- 
ilized to make these nowadays. If any 
one comes to claim it we will try to buy 
him out. With careful calking it can be 
made seaworthy, though it may be neces- 
sary to paint it.” 

Preliminary repairing was accomplished 
the next day. 

“Tf the old Indian comes now he’ll 
have to thank us for making his boat 
water-tight,’ said Joe. 

He was perfectly happy in his new 
possession, practicing tirelessly with the 
paddle, spending hours on the water 
either alone or with Barbara. The pos- 
sibility of an Indian owner grew vague 
in his mind, but Barbara never forgot it. 
When the boats were drawn up on the 
beach at night she tried to persuade Joe 
to hide the dugout in the bushes further 
away from the camp. 

**T dream every night that a fierce 
Indian with a tomahawk comes to find 
his boat and kills us all for stealing it.’’ 

Barbara’s father laughed at her tragic 
expression. 

** Why, Bab, what a little romancer you 
are! None of the Indians about here 
have tomahawks. They are as mild as 
milk and care for nothing beyond the 
day’s wants.” 

**T know, Father, but I can’t help im- 
agining just the same,’ replied Barbara. 

One day, about a week after the dis- 
covery of the dugout, Joe’s father went 
fishing. Joe and Barbara wanted to go, 
too, but Mother wanted the children to 
pick raspberries. 

‘Well, that won’t take long,” replied 
Joe, cheerfully. ‘‘ We’ll paddle after you 
in the dugout as soon as ever we get our 
pails full.” 

It was more than an hour, however, 
before they started. 

‘The wind is coming up,” said Joe, as 
they rounded the point, “but it’s a fine 


day for fishing with this gray sky and 
such a ripple on the water.” 

“T hope Father will make a fire and 
cook black bass for lunch,”’ said Barbara. 

They were turning into the bay beyond 
the point, and Joe paddled with long, 
steady strokes. 

Just then a shout from the shore at- 
tracted their attention. Barbara’s face 
grew pale, and she tightened her hold on 
the edge of the dugout when she saw an 
Indian on the bank. He stood not far 
from the place where the dugout had 
been hidden, and the children knew in- 
stantly that he was the owner. 

“O, Joe, what shall we do?” cried 
Barbara. ‘‘Let’s keep right on and go 
to Father. He will follow us, and then 
Father can buy the boat.’’ 

But Joe turned toward the shore. 
‘‘There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he 
said, ‘‘and it would only make him angry 
if we kept on. I’ll try to buy it myself. 
Father said it would be worth five dollars 
if he would not take less.” 

‘But, Joe, I’m afraid,’ pleaded Bar- 
bara. 

Joe only laughed and paddled faster. 
Barbara comforted herself by examining 
the Indian as they drew nearer. He was 
an old man with a gray beard, but still 
strong and vigorous. Nevertheless, Bar- 
bara decided that he did not look really 
** fierce.”’ 

As soon as the bow of the dugout grated 
on the beach, the Indian seized it. 

‘* Boat—mine,”’ he said in gutteral Eng- 
lish. 

** Yes, but we want to buy it,” answered 
Joe, scrambling out and giving his hand 
to Barbara. The Indian grunted, and 
Joe could not tell whether he understood 
or not, for without a word he pushed the 
boat off again, sprang into it, and with 
one swift stroke of the paddle sent the 
clumsy craft far out into the lake. 

Joe clenched his hands to keep back 
the tears, and silently followed Barbara 
toward the road. 

‘“‘Well, that wasn’t a bit like my 
dream,’’ remarked she, “ but I am truly 
glad he’s got it, and we won’t have to 
worry any more.” 

Joe looked at her reproachfully. 

**Ts that all you care? ”’ he asked. 

When their father heard the story he 
shook his head. “It’s just a chance 
whether we ever see him again,’ he 
said. 

A month later Joe went with his father 
to the village store across the lake and 
there at the counter stood the very Indian 
who had taken his beloved dugout. 

Joe pulled his father aside. ‘Father, 
Father, there is the owner of the dugout,”’ 
he whispered. 

‘* Are you sure? ”’ 

**Yes, I’m sure.” 

Joe’s father went to the rear of the 
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store and talked for a few moments with 
the proprietor. Joe moved about im- 
patiently, watching the Indian and dread- 
ing lest he should leave the store before 
his father returned. At length his father 
came back and going to the Indian, spoke 
with him. He explained that he was the 
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father of the boy who had found his dug- 
out, and asked if he would be willing to 
sellit. At first the old man seemed deter- 
mined to keep his ancient boat, but five 
dollars looked large to him and he finally 
yielded on condition that he might cross 
the lake in it once more. 
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Joe and his father packed their stores 
in the stern of their boat and rowed gently 
along beside him. When the camp was 
reached a crisp banknote sent the Indian 
away in grim good humor, while Joe and 
Barbara took delighted possession of the 
recovered dugout. 





The Home and Its Outlook . 


Our Guides 


By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE 


If Joy we follow, Joy flies on before us, 

Her white feet glancing—glancing, too, her 
smile; : 

With light step measured to a merry chorus 

Our weariness of travel to beguile; 

Joy seems the Runaway of Reason, faring 

Appointed road of mortal life, uncaring 

For aught but dance and melody the while. 


If Hope we follow, Hope leads to the morning, 
Forever pointing to bright eastern sky, 
Beneath a rainbow’s arch the clouds adorning 
With colors palpitating to the eye; 

Hope seems from height celestial descended 
That all our lonely way we be attended 

By one sweet comrade not ordained to die. 


If Truth we follow, Truth goes just before us 

With steady pace, a torch held in her hand, 

That, whether bright or dark the heaviness 
o’er us, 

We clearly see the ground on which we stand; 

Of Reason Infinite herself the daughter, 

Truth leads, if need be, through a Red Sea 
water 

Until the Soul come to her destined land. 





N O wiser word could be found to hang 
up beside the looking glass or fora 
bedside motto than the quaint advice of 
the cracked poet to the 
hero in Eben Holden to 
keep hold of his heart awhile. As he 
said, ‘‘Always keep enough of it about 
you to do business with.’”” One who has 
lost heart is unfit to do any kind of busi- 
ness. One well.discouraged member of a 
household is enough to depress the spirits 
of all the others. To lose heart is simply 
to sound the death-knell of all endeavor. 
Especially should the women of a house- 
hold try above all things to keep and cul- 
tivate this buoyant sense of ability and 
courage, which we call a ‘‘good heart.” 
If they fail, heaven help the rest of the 
family. There are certain drugs known 
to the apothecary as ‘‘ heart-depressers.”’ 
They have their uses, doubtless, or they 
would not be found in the pharmacopeia. 
There are certain persons of whom we 
wish we could charitably say as much, 
and whom we would gladly see labeled 
with the same epithet, that we might 
avoid them. Home, store, school, office— 
in which of these is there room or call 
for the man or woman who is a “‘heart- 
depresser? ”’ 


On Losing Heart 


OOR human nature cannot always be 

dramatic. When one has been living 

at concert-pitch for a considerable time, 

the most trivial and 

The Refuge of the gvery.day interruption is 
Commonplace : 

welcome, The mind goes 

back to an evening of enchantment in 

Ely Cathedral. We were privileged to 

listen to a moonlight ‘‘ rehearsal,” which 

in that place and at that hour seemed 

almost like heavenly music. As we came 

out slowly through the still, moonlit 


arches, @ member of the party, younger 
than the rest, ventured a ‘‘young’”’ re- 
mark, fit, said some one else rebukingly, 
‘for broad, dusty daylight.” To one, at 
least, it came not so at all. It wasa posi- 
tive relief to the overjoy of senses quiver- 
ing with pleasure. It is not the ear alone 
that is thrilled at such an hour. Said a 
little blind boy from Dr. Howe’s Blind 
Kindergarten, ‘‘I see music.’”’ He felt it 
so intensely that it seemed to him it must 
be something more than hearing. Most 
people, at some time or other, have mo- 
ments as intense as that. In the body or 
out of the body, it does not matter; 
we are not consciously using the body. 
Thank heaven, such moments do not last! 
Something happens—usually something 
trivial and necessary and natural. Some 
one needs us; we are called down to the 
foot of the mountain where our real work 
is. It was grand up there in the glory. 
But soon we are given the refuge of the 
commonplace. 





The Victories of Cordiality 


A GIRL’S PERSISTENCE UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS 


Jenny Minton was just plain cordial, 
so cordial that her friends wondered at it. 
She grew up cordial for she began as a 
baby to smile upon every one until cor- 
diality had become her habit of mind and 
manner. 

“‘It is so unnecessary in her,’ said the 
stylish girls. ‘‘It isso lacking in dignity,” 
said the conventional girls. But the more 
they chided Jenny the more cordial she 
was to the next person she met, just out 
of sympathy, for she believed there was 
a streak of loneliness in every one. 

Jenny’s cordiality never made her hurt 
any one’s fingers when she shook hands 
nor call out hello to the friends she passed 
on the street. Still she did know such 
queer people—not real poor persons whom 
the other girls visited, but women whom 
no one else knew, who were neither at- 
tractive nor fashionable. Some of her 
acquaintances excused her cordiality be- 
cause she had been so long at a public 
school. Others said it was owing to her 
not belonging to any one set and to living 
in Hinsdale in the summers where there 
were only plain folks. Two of her school- 
mates who were studying pyschology de- 
fended her saying she was not to blame 
for being cordial as she had inherited the 
mannerism from her mother, who always 
had a way of being chatty and of talking 
to herself when she had nobody else to 
talk to. 

No one however was so much disturbed 
by Jenny’s cordiality as her New York 
cousin, Helena, who always measured a 
stranger by her glance before consenting 
to an introduction. She passed her sum- 


mers at Hinsdale, when she had nowhere 
else to go, each year growing more critical 
about Jenny’s lack of style. ‘‘How can 
you bow to everybody?” she asked her 
one morning as the two cousins walked 
down the village street. 

“Why, I just pass the time of day, it 
isn’t so lonely all round when you do. 
O, wait a second while I run in to the 
Gorham’s,”’ and without stopping for a 
reply Jenny left her, and going to the 
back door, went into the kitchen and sat 
down, for it was one of her peculiarities 
never to seem in a hurry even if she had 
but a moment to spare. After learning 
how each one of the Gorham family felt 
she was off again. 

“What did you give them?” asked 
Helena as her cousin rejoined her. 

‘*Nothing, they don’t want things, they 
just like to have me know how they are 
getting on, that’s all.” 

“You are not much use as a philan- 
thropist,’’ retorted Helena crossly. 

‘Not a bit of use,’ answered Jenny. 
‘* And I don’t want to know how to be. I 
should have to systematize if I were. 
Now it is just fun and ’”’— 

‘*Who is coming to your party? ”’ inter- 
rupted Helena, knowing argument is use- 
less if two girls differ about what makes 
fun. ‘‘You aren’t going to ask every- 
body at the hotel? ”’ 

‘*Of course I am, and mix them up, too, 
for people can't be introduced to each 
other at a summer hotel unless both 
parties are willing, but in a person’s house 
they can’t refuse so easily. O, dear! the 
world is getting so cautious, I have to take 
care, even at home, not to present two 
people to each other who live in the same 
city unless both are willing. Itis such a 
bother to go by cities instead of doing 
just as it happens.” 

“Tt is a great deal safer though,”’ re- 
plied Helena. 

‘*Perhaps, but it takes all the life out 
of a party when people are so afraid that 
if they meet once they may have to recog- 
nize each other at some future incon- 
venient time.”’ 

Helena was silent, half doubtful of the 
success of the party, half ashamed that 
she could only like those whom it was 
safe to know. 

Mrs. Minton’s party, however, was a 
success. The lonely nobodies at the 
hotel were pleased at being asked, and if 
they did not add much to the pleasure of 
others they at least were not in the way. 
A few conventional individuals who stayed 
away were a shade less stiff in their good 
morning bow to chance acquaintances 
the next day, while the crowd which did 
appear had a jolly good time and only on 
reflection found there had been no inad- 
vertent introductions, 

Even Helena acknowledged the party 
was a success, for unsuspected by her, 
Jenny had contrived that her cousin 
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should have plenty of attention, which 
yet did not prevent Helena from giving 
advice as to how to do titings better next 
time. 


On the approach of the cold Northern 
winter Mr. Minton decided to take a 
house at the South on account of his 
wife’s health. ‘‘I do hope people will be 
good to us and take us in,’’ sighed Jenny, 
who secretly was convinced that the 
Hinsdale climate was preferable to any 
other. 

“They won't,” replied her mother, who 
had had more experience of the freezing- 
out processes of fashionable society than 
her daughter. 

The Mintons, with Helena as their vis- 
itor, had not been domiciled long in their 
new home in a fashionable part of the 
town before people called. But Jenny 
wondered why they seemed to apologize 
for -doing so, explaining that they just 
stopped as they were driving by. Could 
they not have come on purpose? After- 
noon teas were another puzzle to her. 
Why so much silver brought into houses 
which were rented merely for the season? 
Why so many diamonds when every one 
was supposed to live an outdoor life? 
Why so many butlers, coachmen and 
footmen? Why not drive one’s self and 
hitch one’s horses save that there were 


no hitching posts, only stables? There 


was also a casino in which stated enter- 
tainments were held, where she noticed 
that some persons were never spoken to, 
though they helped to support it. She 
began to feel badly for her parents; the 
older men chatted with her father, but 
the women didn’t seem to know her 
mother was there. No one was rude, 
merely unobservant, absorbed in her own 
set, and Jenny and her people were only 
human beings. She herself was content, 
for she soon made friends with a few 
who apparently belonged still less to the 
crowd than did she and her parents. 

It happened that on one of the club 
afternoons her father introduced her to 
an elderly acquaintance whom he had 
chanced to meet. A quick look at the 
stranger made Jenny shake hands with 
him and raise her voice in greeting. 

‘‘Why! aren’t you afraid to speak up?’’ 
asked the old gentleman in surprised tone. 
** Most girls mumble so I can’t hear them, 
They say they have delicate throats and 
that it makes them conspicuous to talk 
loud; it wouldn’t hurt them a bit if it 
did.” 

‘*O, it isn’t that,’’ replied Jenny, ‘but 
because they think that what they say 
isn’t worth hearing.” 

‘* Very likely it isn’t, but when you are 
deaf you’d almost rather hear anything 
or anybody than nothing or nobody. 
When I was a young man in France it 
was considered rude to speak so low that 
only one person could hear what was said, 
but the young people here seem to think 


that deaf folks don’t care for general con-. 


versation.”’ 

“*T guess that’s so,’’ she answered, and 
soon the young girl and the old man were 
engaged in such a brisk conversation that 
the bystanders smiled at their apparent 
unconsciousness. Jenny, however, was 
not unaware of the amused pity she ex- 
cited, and knew that what she said was 
not worth saying, save as it could be 
heard, but she was determined to do her 


best to make somebody else have a good 
time. 

**Didn’t you go a little too far? ’’ asked 
Helena as the two girls went home to- 
gether. 

** Not for his sake, I didn’t. Heis pretty 
deaf, it’s a fact. He told me all about it. 
He won’t use a trumpet because it makes 
him conspicuous and he gets so tired play- 
ing solitaire and reading the papers and 
living most of the time in a silence, that 
he is thankful to talk to any one. 

“You might have talked right into his 
ear and then dropped your voice when 
his son came up and spoke to you. He 
must have thought you were a ninny.”’ 

“What if he did! I’d rather be that 
than hurt deaf people’s feelings ; it makes 
them feel so hopelessly in the way when 
somebody talks loud to them and low to 
the next person, so they can’t hear. Deaf 
folks like to join in general conversation 
just as much as we do, but people are 
crueller to the deaf than to the blind. 
And what’s more, the deaf can see the 
cruelty when people’s voices go up to 
them and down to others, just like the 
markings on a temperature chart. They 
see when they can’t hear.” 

‘‘Then if they see they should learn to 
read the lips,’’ answered Helena with an 
air of conclusive authority as if she knew 
all about it. 

‘“‘They do learn if they are young but 
they can’t when they are old. You don’t 
catch on to new tricks when you can’t see 
very well and are too frightened to learn. 
That’s the worst of being old, you are 
afraid of yourself and deaf people get so 
despondent. Just think of silence creep- 
ing nearer and nearer you as if it were a 
living presence, So I am going to be just 
as nice to Papa’s friend as I know how. 
He wants us to take the circuit drive with 
him tomorrow. You are to sit up on the 
box with his son who does the driving 
and I am going to sit behind with him.”’ 

“That’s jolly! Jenny, you are begin- 
ning to convince me that a habit of cor- 
diality is worth while. I’m afraid I have 
been a snob.”’ 


For a Guest Book 


A book of guests! May it include 

The wise, the witty and the shrewd, 

And such as own the double art 

That makes them friends of head and heart. 

May those who stand recorded here 

Grow dearer with each added year; 

Acquaintance into friendship grow, 

And friendship ever brighter glow. 

Old friends are best, we lightly say, 

But, as they fall upon the way— 

Keep full the ranks with newer friends, 

Till time the adjective amends. 

And if old friends still seem the best, 

The adage should be thus expressed: 

Friends are not best because they’re old, 

But old, because the years that rolled— 

The years that try and mar and mend— 

Have proved them worth the title friend. 
—S. Weir Mitchell, in the August Century. 


Tangles 


60. AMERICAN CITIES 
Relating to a pair of lovers 


1. Her name? 2. His name? 3. What did 
she find her small brother doing when he 
proposed? 4. One day when he treated her to 
a soda, what did the clerk say to her? 5. The 
name of her favorite rose? 6. On what field 
was their tennis ground? 7. What flower did 
she wear at the wedding? 8. What saint did 
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they visit on their wedding trip? 9. What 
wild animal attracted their attention on their 
visit to the park? 10. Near what rock did 
they build their home? 11. What did they 
have fora hedge? 12. What was their favor- 
ite sport in the summer? 13. Their favorite 
pastimein winter? 14. His favorite beverage? 
15. Her favorite dessert? 16. Her favorite 
grape? 17. What was his favorite meat before 
the beef trust investigation? 18. What laun- 
dry did she employ? 19. In what was he 
skilled? 20. What hand guided them in daily 
life? L. M. O. 


61. CURTAILMENT 


These two long-eared fellows are out for a run; 
Curtail, and you see there remains only one. 


Curtailing again gives a different creature, 
A Hebrew revered as a scholar and teacher. 


Clip off one more letter, and here is a word 
Mahometans use when they mention their Lord. 


Now shorten again; ’tis a coarse loam, they say, 
To use in repairing a road or highway. 


Another curtailment will leave, when ’tis done, 
The name of the Memphitic god of the sun. 


Then, last cut of all; you will find on referring, 
A letter that’s heard in all roaring and whirring. 
M. ©. 8. 


62. RIDDLE 


I went to India and I stopped there. I did 
not stay there because I did not go there; I 
left there because I stopped there and I did 
not go there at all. J. W. H. 


63. REVERSALS 


I. 
My FIRST in falsehood takes delight ; 
False heart and tongue in him unite. 
Reverse, and find a track of steel, 
Where rolls the locomotive’s wheel. 


Il. 


The water lily’s FIRST will hold 
The ripening seed within its fold. 
Reverse, and Italy presents 

A franc, or coin worth twenty cents. 


Il. 


Into their FIR3T the wild beasts creep, 
When nature calls for rest and sleep. 
Reverse, an English coin of gold, 

The old rose-noble, we behold. 


And all six words, here let me tell, 


Th very same four letters spell. 
M. CO. @ 


64. SOMETHING MEANT 


1, Progress in good things. 2. Control. 3. 
Easy in mind. 4. Diversion. 5 Perceiving. 
6. Correcting. 7. Culture. 8 Promotion. 9. 
Erasure. 10. Reaching by effort. 11. Play. 
12 Reparation. 13. Unfinished beginning. 14. 
Without stint. 15. Giving up. 16 Promise. 
17. Service. 18. Registering. 19. Frolic. 20. 
Withdrawing. CELIA N. DASCOMB. 


ANSWERS 


56. Bakers, breaks, brakes, skrabe, kebars. 

57. The author’s list: Rhodes, Naples, Chester, 
Athens, Syria, India, Nile, Tyre, Russia, China, 
Kiel, Nubia, Berlin, Maine, Troy, Asia, Rome, 
Cuba, Ouse, Peru, Lima, Turin, Ural, Sweden, 
Eden. ; 

58. Ma, mat, mate, mater, matter, smatter. 

59. 1. Aphelion. 2. Billion. 3. Bullion. 4. Dan- 
delion. 5. Deucalion. 6. Ilion. 7. Million. 8. Mul- 
lion. 9. Payilion. 10. Pelion. 11. Perihelion. 12. 
Pygmalion. 13. Rebellion. 14. Tatterdemalion. 
15. Vermilion. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Emily C. Graves, Jericho, Vt., to 52, 53, 54, 
55; Jean White Helmer, Chicago, IIl., 52, 54, 55; 
A. C. Tucker, Mattapan, Mass., 52, 53, 54, 55, 
F. B. M., Cambridge, Mass., 52, 53, 54; N. T. 
Blakeslee, Port Washington, Wis., 52, 53, 54, 55; 
Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 52, 53, 54, 55; 
B. L. C., Dover, N. H., 62, 53, 54; Miss Cragin, 
South Framingham, Mass., 52, 53, 54, 55. 

N. T. Blakeslee neatly expresses his answers in a 
single sentence: “ (52) Man, I rust anon at Suri- 
nam ; and the journey will not (53) discourage me, 
though {it shall cost (54) 82.62 1-2, and many a 
weary (55) step” 
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The Trusting Spirit* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The whole teaching of Jesus during the period of this quarter’s lessons is concerning the 
character of members of the society he is establishing in this world. It was natural that the 
Pharisees, whose character he was contrasting with that which was acceptable in his so. 
ciety, should ask him when this kingdom would appear among men [Luke 17: 20]. For it 
was evidently different from any then recognized among them. He told them that its ap- 
pearance would be easily discovered, though it was first an inward disposition rather than 


an outward organization {Luke 17: 20, 21]. 


Read the rest of this chapter as an introduction 


to the lesson. He said that that generation would not welcome it [v.25]. Yet as the people 
of Noah’s generation could not mistake the coming of the flood [vs. 26, 27], and of Lot’s 
time the destruction of the cities of the plain [vs. 28, 29], so the Jews of his day could not 
mistake the impending destruction of Jerusalem as the introduction of a new social order 
(vs. 30-35]. When the Pharisees asked him where these events would take place, he told 
them that when they should see the ruin in progress they would not need to ask that question. 

But there was danger that his disciples would despair when these terrors should sur- 
round them, and think that God had forgotten them. So he told them two stories to sustain 
their faith. By these he sought to impress on them these great truths, which they evidently 
so remembered that they became current in the early Church, and which have an abiding 
value to be cherished especially in times when the kingdom seems to the faithful to be eclipsed: 


1. The trusting spirit persists [vs. 1-8]. 
Who could be more hopeless than a friend- 
less widow robbed of her rights when un- 
righteous men are in power? Then just 
laws are ignored, courts are bought with 
money, and there is ne human source 
of appeal. But the widow persists. Im- 
pelled by the conviction that her cause 
is just, and that justice must at last 
prevail, she keeps pressing her claim on 
the judge. Jesus points to the inherent 
trust in the human mind that righteous- 
ness is mightier than wickedness. It is 
the keynote of the Bible. It is the faith 
that finds expression in the highest lit- 
erature in all ages 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers. 

But error wounded writhes in pain 
And dies amid her worshipers. 

However dark the outlook for those 
who cling to this fundamental prirciple, 
they will not let go the conviction when 
the gloom is deepest that 
—behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 

above his own. 

The judge is the opposite of all that 
a righteous judge would be. He cares 
neither for God nor man. He is not 
moved to do justice by any argument 
from without, nor by any sympathy for 
the helpless one suffering from injustice, 
nor by any monitor within. But he 
yields to the persistence which is pos- 
sessed and prompted by the conviction 
that righteousness is mightier than self- 
ishness and wickedness. Jesus puts into 
his mouth the half humorous confession 
that he would rather do what he ought 
to do than risk what the woman, goaded 
by the sense of being wronged, might 
doto him. ‘‘ Hear what the unrighteous 
judge saith,’’ said Jesus. Then he ap- 
pealed to his disciples’ confidence in their 
righteous God. They might think his 
silence strange and their time of wait- 
ing long, but could they falter in calling 
on him? But lest they should, he gave 
them his own word—‘‘I tell you that he 
will avenge them.”’ He will do it speed- 
ily—net soon, perhaps, but swiftly and 
surely when the right time comes. This 
assurance from our Lord’s lips is as 
much ours now as it was his disciples’ 
then. No seeming triumph of evil can 
be permanent, no wrong can prevail over 
right. To learn that from Christ is to 
learn the way to certain victory. 

2. The trusting spirit is humble [vs. 
~ * International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 19. 


The Judge, the Pharisee and the Publican. Text, 
Luke 18; 1-14. 


9-13]. Jesus drew the picture of the 
Pharisee in the elder son in the last 
lesson. He described his self-conscious 
assertion of himself at the dinner in the 
fifth lesson, choosing the chief seat at 
the feast. By a few deft strokes he sets 
him forth again in this parable, praying 
with himself, trusting in himself that 
he was righteous and despising others. 
This picture of spiritual self-conceit sur- 
vives. It is the person of every age 
who does not trust in God, does not 
commune with God, but thinks he does 
both, and appeals to his fellowmen whom 
he despises, to confirm his sanctimonious 
approval of himself. 

In contrast with him in the same house 
of God yet at a distance is the bowed 
figure of the man who knows he is a 
sinner and who knows that every one 
who knows him knows it also. His hope 
of salvation lies in that knowledge and 
because of that he will go into the king- 
dom of heaven before the Pharisee who 
is sure he is a fit subject of it. His con- 
fession is sincere and on it he bases his 
prayer. He points to no excellence in 
himself, though he has excellences. No 
man who prays is wholly depraved. He 
offers no argument, and asks only for 
mercy. This picture of self-abasement 
also survives. It is the person who sees, 
not how far he is like God, but how wo- 
fully he is unlike God, who yet haunts 
him as the ideal to which he is impelled 
to aspire. This is the humility that 
saves. Over and over again Jesus ex- 
pressed it in the proverb, ‘‘He that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.’’ 

8. The trusting spirit is justified [v. 14]. 
Here again the fact stands forth as the 
wisdom of experience. But lest his dis- 
ciples should fail to appreciate it, or 
should lose sight of it, Jesus again uses 
that expression by which he so often calls 
on men to take his own word and rest on 
it. ‘‘TI tell you,’’ he says, “that this man 
went down to his house justified.’”’ How- 
ever in outward appearance one man 
seems to belong in the kingdom of heaven 
and another to be shut out from it, the 
humble spirit is in it. Christ chooses 
that one for his own society, and in the 
company of such we shall find Christ as 
our Saviour. 

One stands up close, and treads on high, 
Where the other dares not send his eye. 


One nearer to the altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God. 





We are never so happy, or so unhappy, as 
we imagine.—La Rochefoucauld. 
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A Gentle Hero—Dr. J. A. R, 
Rogers 
BY SEC. C. J. RYDER, D. D, 


Rev. John A. R. Rogers, D. D., who has just 
died, not only lived in a thrilling epoch of 
American history, but modified and determined 
to some extent thatepoch. Hestood with Drs. 
Strieby, Cravath, DeForest, E. P. Smith and 
President Ware among the great men of 
A. M. A. history. They dared to stand for 
unpopular principles that have since been vic- 
torious. Born in Cornwall, Ct., Nov. 12, 1828, 
he counted among his ancestors, Thomas 
Rogers of Mayflower fame, and also John 
Rogers, the martyr of Smithfield. He was ed- 
ucated in Williams Academy at Stockbridge, 
Mass., and Oberlin College, graduating from 
the latter institution in the Class of 1851. As 
a Greek scholar he possessed keen, spiritual 
insight, especially directed to the study and 
interpretation of the Greek New Testament 
Scriptures. 

Dr. Rogers was a reformer, aggressive, 
earnest, but always gentle. The blood in his 
veins stirred him against organized oppres- 
sion and cruelty. He had also a sort of spirit- 
ual venturesomeness. During his seminary 
course at Oberlin, his opposition to slavery 
blazed out, kindled by anti-slavery knowl- 
edge and agitation. He became interested in 
the mountain people or American Highland- 
ers, who also were oppressed by and opposed 
to slavery. Resigning his pastorate in Illinois 
he went into the South, accepting a commis- 
sion under the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and became an anti-slavery preacher 
among the people then known as “poor 
whites” of the South. 

The outcome of his work and that of those 
associated with him, is largely evident in the 
splendid institution at Berea, Ky., and in the 
work among the American Highlanders, which 
the A. M. A. still maintains. 

Dr. Rogers was one of the great men who 
joined in the early movements for the regener- 
ation of the South and the proclamation of a 
gospel of freedom. He was the oldest man 
living to hold a commission from the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. He went into 
the battle well equipped, earnest, valiant. He 
fought the fight clear to the finish. He looked 
his enemy straight in the eye. Notwithstand- 
ing this he was gentle, kind, sympathetic, 
generous to friend and foe alike. He was a 
great, good man and the world is freer and 
purer for his life and service. 





Congregational Fund for 
the Relief of California Sufferers 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher, 176 
High Street, Boston, reports the following amounts 
received, up to and including Aug. 4. All are from 
churches unless otherwise specified. In addition to 
this amount, eighty-five churches contributed $11,- 
711.12, prior to this appeal, and sent through the 
general fund. 


Previously acknowledged................+ $7,376 99 
BeeRGoek, POs, POG. ics. Sa is hee ccke cs 20 00 
ee eee ee eee 201 00 
NE EN, «Sc Siccnisancndansacedss coheus 460 
WING bees cdc co c\ bp cesses Sceeuedecbesss 6.00 
Andover, Mrs. J. H. Merrill............... 5 00 
Little Compton, R. I., United............. 32.78 
East Charleston, Vermont, L. A. Wilson.. 6 00 
Lowell, Kirk Street................-.e.e00- 244.42 
Holbrook, Winthrop Sunday School...... 15.00 
Boston, Rev. Isaac O. Rankin............. 10.00 
New Haven, Ct., Mrs. W. B. Danforth.... 5 00 
Salem, Pilgrim.............cseceseseccecees 1.00 
West Winfield, N. Y., Immanuel, addi- 

Na Soo cd caiabckshdnseinccKs coseaveeus 10.00 
SUI oo Fs sin's ca sabs duce cece cyecviccceus 13.11 
New Bedford, Trinitarian................. 30.49 
ORE Secic id co iaSese peed he dads ce Sien genes $7,991 39 


At the solicitation of the Congregational com- 
mittee at San Francisco, of which Rev. Charles R. 
Brown is chairman, the treasurer, with the advice 
of his counselors, has forwarded to Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, treasurer of the committee, $6,500, to be 
used in connection with the repairs on the churches 
damaged by the earthquake, on which there was 
no insurance. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Man, the Social Creator 


The publication of a new book bearing 
the name of the late Henry D. Lloyd will 
interest at once a multitude of readers. 
Any message delivered by him is sure of 
a wide hearing, but this last work, Man, 
the Social Creator, is especially worthy of 
attention because it reveals more clearly 
than any other the religious motive and 
ideals which dominated his life. Not 
that this motive is unapparent in the 
earlier writings, for it may be found even 
in so aggressive a book as Wealth versus 
Commonwealth. It was made evident 
there, however, not so much by specific 
statement as by the spirit and temper 
and motive of the task. 

At a memorial service held in Winnetka 
a friend bore this testimony, ‘‘No man 
whom I have chanced to know revealed 
in the whole tenor and persistent stress 
of his life more of what may be termed 
distinctively, the brother spirit.”” It was 
this ‘brother spirit’ which inspired him 
when he wrote in Wealth versus Com- 
monwealth : ‘‘Maralone cannot be Chris- 
tian. To love our neighbor is to submit 
to the discipline and arrangement which 
make his life reach its best, and so do we 
best love ourselves.”’ It is the unfailing 
presence of this spirit in all his life, not 
hatred but brotherliness, which made 
Henry D. Lloyd pre-eminent among the 


social reformers of his generation in * 
. America. 


Mr. Lloyd’s earliest work was journal- 
istic, and it was while on the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Tribune that he 
learned the facts concerning modern un- 
just methods of accumulating wealth, 
which aroused him to action. Other men, 
also, understood the situation. But Lloyd 
alone, at that time, had the courage and 
the ability to expose the evil. Nor was 
he content, as so many writers are, with 
destructive work. He devoted even more 
time and energy to finding the remedy. 
After publishing The Strike of the Mil- 
lionaires against the Miners, and Wealth 
versus Commonwealth, he visited Eng- 
land, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand 
and Switzerland, wherever he learned 
that men were applying remedies to so- 
cial evils, and reported what he found 
in such books as Labor Co-Partnership, 
Newest England, and A Country without 
Strikes. 

““We need but to do everywhere,’”’ he 
said, ‘“‘what some one is doing some- 
where.”’ To find the best things that men 
are doing and make those best things 
known as widely as possible, was the 
real labor to which he devoted his life. 
Miss Jane Addams has said that “‘ with 
his whole heart he longed for what he 
called ‘the religion of labor’ whose mis- 
sion it should be to advance the kingdom 
of God into the unevangelized territory 
of trade, commerce and industry. He 
dared to hope that out of the pain, pov- 
erty and want of the people there may at 
last be shaped a new loving cup for the 
old religion.”’ 

Such is especially the spirit of these 
posthumous papers. Here is the joyful 
declaration of one who believes in the 
coming of the kingdom of God, the king- 
dom of love, and sees the tokens of its 


advance. Social Progress always Reli- 
gious, is the title of one of the papers. 
Other topics are The Discovery of So- 
cial Love, Contact Making for Spiritual 
Union, The New Conscience, The Church 
of the Deed, The Religion of Labor, etc. 
In his religious thinking Mr. Lloyd is not 
conventional, but in his love for men, his 
championing of the poor and the op- 
pressed, his faith in mankind, his self- 
sacrificing spirit, his life of service, he 
was near the New Testament standard 
and to that which is coming to be recog- 
nized as essential Christianity. Therefore 
this last volume, differing in content from 
those that have preceded it, but making 
prominent the central spirit of his whole 
life work, fitly brings to a close the lit- 
erary product of one of the most right- 
minded and beneficently influential of 
modern reformers. 


(Man, the Social Creator, by Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
pp. 279. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00.) 


Democracy in the Church 


New problems and discussions in the 
Congregational churches invite to a fresh 
consideration of our polity and its work- 
ings. Mr. Heermance has provided a 
genuine contribution to meet this need. 
He traces the origin and spirit of the 
democratic church to the teaching of 
Christ and the practice of the early 
churches. He rapidly surveys the subse- 
quent development of polities, especially 
of the New England churches, and then 
turns directly to present problems— 
Church unity, various co-operative ef- 
forts, as in Boston, Maine, California 
and elsewhere, the conduct of missions, 
etc. In an appendix are a dozen Consti- 
tutions, Plans of Union and other docu- 
ments of recent new movements. It is 
an important piece of work, well exe- 
cuted and full of good sense and valuable 
suggestion. 


(Democracy in the Church, by Edgar L. Heermance. 
pp. 268. Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net.) 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Walt Whites A oney, by John Atinae 
on pp. 160. * “Dutton 


Whitman’s literary appeal is to the cultivated 
classes rather than to the uneducated of whom 
he sings, and Symonds is perhaps the best of 
his foreign expositors. This study of his life 
and poems can be commended as an introduc- 
tion alike to poetry and philosophy. Like all 
such studies it tends inevitably to apology at 
certain points, and the author hardly enjoyed 
recognition by Whitman as a good fellow be- 


cause a disciple. But Symonds had a debt to. 


pay for religious leading, and pays it without 
grudging. 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Liter- 

ature; Vol. VI. Young Germany, a George 

Brandes. pp. 411. Macm 25. 
The final volume of a major work in literary 
criticism by one of the most eminent of Conti- 
nental critics. Its chief value for the average 
reader lies in its discussion of the characters 
and literary product of Heine and Goethe. 
However, the minor figures dealt with are 
often rewarding, as well as the setting forth 
of the relations between political upheaval 
and the political poetry and the poetry of re- 
volt in Germany during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

compiled by Burton E. and 


Days and Deeds, 
Elizabeth B. Ste 9 wepnenson. pp. 399. Baker & 
Taylor Co. 


The editors of this anthology have had Amer- 
ican children in mind and the heroes and mem- 
orable events of American history. Indeed 


they have included some rather local or little- 
observed occasions, one or two of which were 
quite unknown to the present writer. They 
have gathered much material of a wide variety 
of quality and temper, ranging from Christian 
hymns to stoic pride of endurance, but most 
of it is good and helpful. Teachers will wel- 
come such a gathering of appropriate poems 
for the patriotic and church year. 


RELIGION 

Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street, by Amo 

R. Wells. Pp. 2659. Funk & WagnalisCo. $1. 00 
This is an allegory of church life. Slight 
enough as a story and with an impossible 
plot, it yet goes to the heart of the problem 
of the responsibility of Christians for their 
brothers. We are not surprised that its author 
reports that some have been moved by its 
appeal to labor and self-sacrifice in the neg- 
lected field of home and foreign missions 
which lies just at our doors in all American 
towns and cities. 

Buddhism ; Islam 1 

73. E. P. Dutton oy Sg per 4 oe 
These brief studies of Oriental faiths in con- 
trast and comparison with Christianity will 
help to the comprehension which is the begin- 
ning of sympathy. The author has done her 
work for uninstructed readers and by brief 
quotation and elucidation makes the central 
teaching of each of the two faiths plain. 

the New-Made Gra 


Beside Correcpent- 
a F. 7 Turner. pp. arere: “yas. H st 


The author eaiioks that death is a transition 
from the material body to a similar, but ethe- 
rial body, and in a series of interesting let- 
ters explains his faith to a bereaved friend. 
It is an argument for immortality based om 
scientific grounds and repeating much with 
which John Fiske and similar writers have 
made us familiar. 
FICTION 

Mths} nah by Edgar Saltus. pp. 304. J.B 
Good English style, clear and vivid, will cover 
a multitude of sins. One may criticise the 
construction or the ethics of this mysterious 
tale, but it certainly is interesting and read- 
able. Vanity Square is in New York City, im 
the neighborhood of the millionaire mansions, 
and this is a story of the loves and passions 
and sorrows of half a dozen people who live im 
laboriously idle luxury. The adventuress is 
an improbable, but not impossible, character, 
and the purpose of the tale, if there is any 
purpose beyond amusement, may be to show 
that millionaires are human and sometimes to 
be pitied. 

Bess of the Woods, by Warwick Deeping. pp- 

406. Harper & Bros. 41 1.50. 
The hero of this too artificial romance of the 
artificial days of the Georges in Eogland is 
something of a dilettante in the company of 
roistering squires and designing women. He 
plays the game, as he understands it, only to 
become the victim of an old coquette and his 
own punctilious sense of obligation. Howthe 
beautiful adopted daughter of a smuggler and 
wrecker clan in the woods near his estate, the 
violent relatives of his fiancée and the smallpox 
helped him out of his perplexity the tale de- 
clares. 


ant Girl = Ft: by rs: Edwin Harriman. 
p. 356. & Co., Philadelphia. 


The ports oddities nape a Pennsylvania vil- 
lage form the background of a pleasant love 
story. A reporter on sick-leave finds his fate 
in a vigorous and ambitious country girl; and 
there is a striking picture of a country loever’s 
self-sacrifice for the happiness of the woman 
he has always worshiped from afar. 


A Benedick in zesty, ay Heswes Sutcliffe. 


pp. 343. KE. P. 

Sequels are dangerous—as the ‘eal of Mr. 
Suteliffe’s Bachelor in Arcady will feel when 
with warmth of memory for that pleasant 
story they take up its successor. The charm- 
ing sentiment and tricksy humor of the earlier 
beok here tend to revert to sentimentality. 
Cathy, the wife, is the best drawn character, 
as she was when she was a maid, but her 
husband, with little to do and some crotchets 
to air, grows slightly tedious at times. 
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To that end, brief 


voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Aftermath of Professor Steiner’s 
“ Quest ”? 

Prefessor Steiner’s articles are very read- 
able. He saw things in New England which 
those who have been here a good portion of 
a century never saw. It will do us good to 
be stirred up. “Titus” will never “ fulfill 
his ministry” if he does not care more for 
foreigners than for fossils. Not all Connecti- 
cut ministers are of his type. Professor 
Steiner was not even seen at the gospel head- 
quarters for ‘‘the stranger” while he was 
slumming in Connecticut’s capital city, nor 
does he mention the work of the oldest mis- 
sionary organization in the country. 

Connecticnt’s General Court passed as one 
of its first constitutional resolutions a measure 
looking toward the spread “‘ of the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Definite missionary 
work began before the Revolutionary War. 
Between 1848 and 1866 regular work was done 
for the Germans, and for the last thirty years 
the amount granted by the Missionary Society 
to foreign work has steadily increased till 
now more than half the total is thus granted. 
As a result, the report for 1905 shows forty 
churches in which the mother tongue is not 
English—four of them self-supporting—with 
a membership of over 2,000, additions of 200, 
ehurch property valued at $130,000 and con- 
tributions 52 per cent. of the total grants. 
Italians are regularly reached in at least ten 
places—they have four organized churches 
with seven workers—while Scandinavians 
gather in fifty localities. 

Methodists report services in ten languages 
in at least fifty places. Baptists in this coun- 
try, largely in New England and New York, 
report seven organized Italian churches with 
thirty missions, thirty-six workers and 919 
members. Presbyterians are not behind in 
these good works. It is not as much as ought 
to be done but it is a beginning. 

Congregationalists have at least done some- 
thing for these aliens. Our list of foreign 
churches is suggestive: Armenian, Bohemian, 
Chinese, Cuban, Danish, Finnish, French, 
German, Italian, Greek, Magyar, Mexican, 
Norwegian, Polish, Scandinavian, Slavonic, 
Spanish, Swedish, Swedish-Finn, Welsh. In 
the Congregational churches in Connecticut 
thirty-three nationalities are represented. 

Hartford, Ct. J. S. Ives. 


Which Is the Manlier Course in 
Candidating 


In leaving a good charge for a more impor- 
tant one, a certain pastor committed the ques- 
tionable courtesy of giving the church a piece 
of his mind regarding would-be candidates. 
With emphasis amounting almost to heat, he 


advised them to make short shrift of candi- . 


dates that made their own application, giving 
it as an infallible opinion that a man who 
could not get a friend to recommend him was 
not the successor he deserved. 

Without a doubt, this brother had solicited 
the recommendation that procured for him the 
call to come up higher, and it is safe enough 
to assume that he did not appeal to a friend 
whose opinion of him was unbiased. Now by 
what standard of ethics can it be held indeli- 
cate and less honorable for a man to make a 
manly avowal of his candidacy for a pastorate, 
giving as reference three or four of the strong- 
est men in his association or conference with- 
out reference to personal friendship, than to 
take the same action through a friend who can 
be trasted to let none of his gifts or virtues 
remain unsung? 

May not the latter course put a premium on 
mock humility and insincerity? and is not the 
former course above reproach and free from 


such temptations? In any case what right has 
a man who hides behind his friends to con- 
sider himself more worthy and honorable than 
he who in a modest and manly way presents 
himself? ** UNCONVENTIONALIST.”’ 


Eternal Life Versus Eternal Suicide 


Are we by our mode of life committing 
slow, eternal suicide or soul death? What is 
the full significance of the term, “‘ eternal life,” 
living forever. Is it possible? If so, why are 
countless pulpits and numerous theological 
institutions so busy over creeds and vague 
word meanings, isms and forms of worship; 
while the most vital, the greatest of all ques- 
tions (and by far the most wonderful gift 
offered to man) has comparatively so little 
attention? 

Who can compute the fraction eighty years 
forever, and say what proportion of our exist- 
ence here bears to that it is possible to live 
elsewhere? If we knew we were to live in a 
foreign land the rest of our natural life, after 
the age of twenty, never to return or com- 
municate with this country, would we immedi- 
ately commence to commit social suicide by 
indifferent action, or would we use all of our 
energies to fit ourselves to live in the next 
state of our earthly existence? 

When the lock expert interpreted the lcst 
combination on the vault door of the Bank of 
England he filed his finger nails to the quick 


in order that he might feel the clicks within, . 


that would reveal the secret of opening to the 
treasures. Who are the expert door openers 
to the beyond we must all enter? Are they 
dreaming or drawing water? Or do they 
realize the prodigious importance of showing 
others how, in this preparatory school, to get 
ready to live and thrive in the real home. All 
the logics seem to have reached an advanced 
stage cf perfection but spiritualogic or the 
science of preserving the germ soul and nour- 
ishing it in the earlier stages of its growth 
sufficiently to bear transplanting. Is the best 
this life can afford antagonistic to the essen- 
tials for that life? Who can show us the 
training table and gymnasium where the soul’s 
muscles can be developed and the cords of our 
growing wings strengthened in order to help 
us rise in rapture? 

Say friends: This possibility of eternal life 
outweighs the gold fields, the diamond mines, 
yea, the north pole as a profitable investment 
if we can unlock the door to the treasures 
within. Do not we all want, yes, long to have 
eternal life with one another and not pur- 
posely commit eternal suicide? Tell us how, 
O, tell us how! EARNEST INQUIRER. 


A Layman’s Liking for the Simple 
Gospel 

After reading Dr. Little’s article in The 
Congregationalist, entitled, What do Con- 
gregationalists Believe? I descended from the 
hilltop where for a few weeks I have been 
sojourning, to the little country church in the 
valley, and heard a sermon on Redemption, 
that struck the same responsive chord in 
my heart that had been awakened by Dr. 
Little’s suggestive article. 

The speaker was the state evangelist of a 
sister denomination. He presented the re- 
demptive plan of salvation in the plain and 
simple way that I was taught in my youth, 
leaving no occasion or need for conjecture as 
to what our relations to God are or should be. 
It was the most refreshing sermon I have 
heard for many a day, for it seemed based on 
realities and not on the hazy speculations and 
impersonal and indefinite suppositions with 
which modern theology has been trying to 
satisfy the human heart in these later years. 


There was nothing new or striking in the 
speaker’s thought; how could there be, when 
the thought is as old as human history itself? 
—man belongs to God, of his own will he has 
separated himself from God, who still wants 
his own and would redeem him from sin by 
giving himself in the person of his Son Jesus, 
thrcugh faith in whom man may regain his 
birthright. This thought may be too simple 
or too deep for theologians, but I think every 
child in that country church could compre- 
hend and grasp the truth cf what was said, 
and were much more likely to be influenced 
thereby than by the indefinite generalities 
that form so large a part of modern sermon- 
izing. 

Dr. Arthur Smith’s hit is a good one, that 
** onr denomination isin danger of a liberalism 
that does not know where it is going,’ and I 
am glad that Dr. Little has challenged our 
denominational attitude. 

I sometimes wonder whether some of our 
divinity schools are not in a measure respon- 
sible for the present unsettled condition of 
religious thought. It almost seems as if they 
existed for the purpose of trying to find out 
some new religious thing and Paul’s accusa- 
tion against the Athenians might well be 
brought against them. I have seen more than 
one young minister forced to give up the ideas 
and tactics with which he began his lifework, 
because they did not produce results—did not 
reach and touch the hearts of his hearers as 
does the simple gospel message. 

Change in religious thought and its expres- 


sion there must be as the years roll on and we ° 


learn more of God through his works, but 
some things by their nature can never change 
any more than the rules of arithmetic or the 
natural laws which we all know so well. 

Our theologians should seek to be construc- 
tive, not destructive; to hold on to the old 
expressions of truth till more simple and com- 
plete ones can be found and tested; not to un- 
settle belief by speculations and theories that 
may, but quite likely will not stand the test of 
time and experience any more than has the 
theory of the atom, which I was taught in my 
college days was the ultimate form of matter. 

Give us a gospel that will reach and touch 
the heart and all theological and moral prob- 
lems will solve themselves, for ‘‘out of the 
heart are the issues of life.’’ 


Greenfield, Mass. F, A. Ruee. 


Vegetarian Restaurants in Boston 
Will you kindly publish list with location of 


vegetarian restaurants in Boston referred to 
in the issue of July 7? Cy Ine Be 


The Physical Culture Restaurants at 29 
Kingston Street and 35 Arch Street. In these 
well-kept restaurants you are offered your 
choice between an uncooked or a cooked meal 
of vegetables, fruits and nuts. Until recently 
there was a vegetarian restaurant at Copley 
Square, but it is closed now. 


Too Much Aggressiveness 


Disastrous results have often followed the 
policy of denominational aggressiveness re- 
cently suggested by the Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of New Hampshire, as quoted in a re- 
cent issue of The Congregationalist. For 
example, in a certain small Connecticut vil- 
lage, for several years services were held at 
the summer home of a well-known Protestant 
Episcopal minister. He finally urged the or- 
ganization of a new parish; this has worked 
great injury to the church life of the Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Congregationalists, and 
results in a ruinous struggle for existence 
between four weak organizations, when the 
three were more than sufficient. UL. B. T. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE VALUES OF LIFE 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is a merchant seeking goodly 
pearls; and having found one pearl of 
great price he went and sold all that he 
had and bought it. 





Blessed Jesus, never suffer my anxie- 
ties, my fears, my desires and my joys 
to rise, but in due proportion to the 
worth and importance of their objects.— 
Isaac Watts. °* 





Take your measure of the worth of 
things from the Redeemer. And when 
the journey is over and the hill is climbed, 
and you look back out of the cloudless 
dawn, I think you will find that in the 
fellowship of Christ you have been saved 
from many a mistaken magnitude.— G. H. 
Morrison. 





Is he not a fool, that when a pebble is 
offered to him by one and a pearl by an- 
other, chooses the pebble and refuses 
the pearl? ... O sinner, whatever thou 
thinkest of it now, the day is coming 
when thou wilt call thyself a thousand 
fools for preferring the trash of this 
world to the heavenly treasure.— Philip 
Henry. 





Keep, Lord, Thy child in poverty 
If wealth must dim his eyes 

To the beauties of Thy pictured earth, 
To the glory of Thy skies. 


And in Thy mercy send defeat 
If victory’s fruit must be 
Indifference to his neighbor’s need— 
If victory cost him Thee. 
—Charles F. Saunders. 





What was the name of the town clerk 
who quelled the mob in Ephesus? Of the 
lad on the shore of Lake Galilee who fur- 
nished the loaves and the fishes for the 
Lord’s miracle? Of the boy who saved 
the Apostle Paul from the plot? Of the 
four who carried their friend to Christ 
and let him down through the roof? Of 
the one leper of the ten who returned and 
gave thanks to Christ? Of the soldier 
who mingled the draught and gave it to 
the suffering Saviour? Of the wise men 
who came to Bethlehem following the 
Star? Names drop out, but service re- 
mains.—Edgar W. Work. 


O fou my God, who AF maa 
me thus far on my way 

leading me throu cone ian ps as 
seen and nd providing all pr bend for my 


eyes a's an \ eldadetasities heart, “— 
I may tightly estimate the worth of 
what life offers and pea: Thy will 
and way. Let not my confidence be 
less, bust give meto share Thy thought 
of good and evil, great and small, of 
worth and worthlessness, that I may 
not cheat myself by childish judgments 
and desires. Let faith and obedience 
be justified in experience of the life 
with Thee. Give me the treasures 
that endure, gifts that shall enable me 
to live the Christlike life. Leave me 
not helpless when among offerings and 
opportunities I know not which is best. 
So let Thy Holy Spirit teach me and 
my heart be glad in the love and fel- 
lowship of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 12, Sunday. Thanksgiving for Deliver- 

ance.—Psalm 30. 

How vivid seems this record of trouble and 
deliverance after all the centuries! In the 
soul’s life there is little that is new under the 
sun. So we, too, may strengthen our hearts 
by remembrance that God’s love is the most 
durable of all things and in our night of trouble 
look for morning joy. The life of Christ and 
his words in our heart, make this expectation 
more wonderful than anything of which the 
Hebrew singer dreamed. 

Father we thank Thee for morning joy after 
our night of grief. Thou hast delivered us and 
Thy presence is our assurance of strength. 
Help us to trust Thee and be patient for the 
coming of Thy time and let Thy peace be in 
our hearts all the day long. 


Aug. 13. Obedient from the Heart.—Rom. 6: 

15-23. } 

What a difference between the growing ser- 
vitude of sin, which ends in death and the free 
service of God which bégins in sonship and 
changes us into God’s image! Here again we 
feel that thought of God’s abundant, over- 
flowing mercy which is so characteristic of 
Paul. Nor are we to think that this gift is all 
postponed. Already we have eternal life in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Aug. 14. No Condemnation.—Rom. 8: 1-11. 
Ponder this chapter well for it is the out- 
pouring of a great heart in full rejoicing of 
devotion. He begins with freedom from the 
sense of guilt—the experience which Bunyan 
describes when Christian at the sight of the 
cross felt his burden roll off his back. This 
sense of freedom through Christ makes the 
deep undercurrent of joy for great Christians. 
Its accompaniments are the guiding and wit- 
nessing presence of the Holy Spirit, by whom 
we are assured of sonship, and works of right- 
eousness born of the life of Christ within. 


Aug. 15. All for Good.—Rom. 8: 18-30. 
Suffering is needful for the abundance of the 
glory. How shall we understand Christ, on 
whom joy in the risen life depends, if we have 
not been sharers of his trials? Christ is the 
first fruits of men, but men with Christ as 
their head and crown are the first fruits of 
the creation, which waits to share our glory. 


Ang. 16. God with Us.—Rom. 8: 31-39. 

The argument is more forcible if we read 
these statements as questions: ‘‘ Who shall 
lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? 
Shall God that justifieth?”’ God will not re- 
verse what he has accomplished in Christ. 
Yet Paul would have been the last to assert 
that God overrode the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to choose or to refuse. Is this trium- 
phant faith impossibletous? Not while God’s 
love remains. 


Aug. 17. Terms of Salvation.—Rom. 10: 1-15. 

The moment of salvation is the moment of 
consent. When we resign our own effort to 
reach the impossible goal of a perfect right- 
eousness we are taken up of God and the way 
cleared for attainment. So the wanderer ac- 
cepts a guide, the scholar goes to a teacher, 
the voyager commits himself to a ship and 
captain. We stumble over self, but faith, in 
its surrender, takes self out of the way that 
we may live to God. Note that Paul regards 
confession as essential. A dumb faith tends 
to atrophy. 


Aug. 18. One Body in Christ.— Rom. 12: 1-8. 

The mercy of God becomes a motive—in this 
case to the care and consecration of the body, 
which Paul expressly declares is well pleasing 
to God. From this he goes on to the body of 
Christ—the Church. Our unity is in him, 
our interest in a mutually dependent service. 
No Christian dare think that he is more need- 
ful to others than they to him. 
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The Real Thing in Religion 
(¥Y. P. 8S. C. EB. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 19-25. What is the Sin of 
Phariseeism? Luke 11: 42-44. 

Outwardness in place of inwardness. The 
sham religionists trim and polish the surface 
of their lives after the fashion of the men 
who put the best peaches on the top of the 
basket. To appear decent and virtuous in 
order that others may look at them and ap- 
plaud, is their single ambition. How Jesus 
smites with his blade of truth all this glitter 
and tinsel. He does not condemn a fair ex- 
terior, but the main question with him is what 
are a man’s motives, his imaginations, his in- 
ward and basal feelings. The superficial good- 
ness which cloaks a rotten heart, he spurns. 
In the Sermon on the Mount he warns his dis- 
ciples to be on their guard in the three great 
exercises of the religious life, prayer, fasting 
and almsgiving, lest the main end should be to 
“*be seen of men.” 


Profession, not practice. Phariseeism in 
all ages has been accompanied by a vast 
amount of promise, with comparatively little 
performance. The sham religionist is always 
going to do something, but he seldom ‘‘ makes 
good.” We learn to beware of the man who 
flannts his connection with this or that organ- 
ization as a guarantee that he is really doing 
something for mankind. How about our own 
good intentions that never fruit into action? 
It is well that the world does hold us Chris- 
tians up toa high standard, for they are pay- 
ing us thereby the compliment of taking us at 
our word. When we make our vows as mem- 
bers of an Endeavor Society or enter into a 
covenant with a church, we practically say 
that we will hereafter “live the godly, right- 
eous and sober life,” and the world has a 
right to ask us at any moment, not, ** Are you 
perfect? ’’ but “* Are you trying to be like Jesus 
Christ?” 





Pride and distrust of others in place of 
humility and a loving spirit. Of all kinds of 
pride spiritual pride is the worst. It cuts 
one off both from God and one’s fellowmen. 
The Pharisee went up to the temple ostensibly 
to pray but he really indulged on a soliloquy 
the burden of which was, “* Lord I thank thee 
I am not as other men are.’’ How this spirit 
does creep into our religious moods. We so 
easily get fairly well satisfied with our virtue 
in comparison with other and usually the 
weaker sheep of the fold. We may, it is true, 
be humbly thankful if we are delivered from 
some of the sins that stain other lives but the 
minute we begin to plume ourselves on our at- 
tainments we have lost the spirit of true 
humility. And it is not only the people in the 
churches who sometimes arrogate to them- 
selves greater virtue than others. I asked a 
man the other Monday morning if he went to 
church the Sunday before. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
“*T worked in my garden and prayed for the 
hypocrites who did go to church.” Was he 
anything less than a Pharisee himself as he 
presumed to label as hypocrites the people 
who did go to church, and at the same time 
doubtless inwardly prided himself on his own 
morality? 


Unreality, the crowning and the basal sin. 
Whatever we are or are not, let us make real- 
ity the corner stone of our faith. Never pre- 
tend toa religious feeling that you have not. 
Never pray or give, or induige in self-disci- 
pline simply to be heard and seen of men. 
Never uee religious language unless it rings 
true to your own conscience and heart. Let 
us thank God that we are living in an age 
which hates sham and cant, which holds with 
Matthew Arnold that three-quarters of life 
are covered by the word conduct. I would be 
willing to go further and say that conduct, 
behavior is the whole of life. How a man 
carries himself day by day when on duty and 
off duty, when well or sick, poor or rich, in re- 
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lation to his God and his fellowmen, is the one 
test of that man. May God help us so to grasp 


of Jesus Christ that our Christian lives from 
root to branch and flower shall be real, nat- 


the reality of his existence and the great fact ural, wholesome! 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Matters at Zion 

At present conditions are peaceful. The 
ecclesiastieal council has voted to retain Voliva 
as the religious head of Zion till the election 
which comes next year between Aug. 15 and 
October. This vote was confirmed Tuesday, 
July 31, in a mass meeting which comprised 
nearly all the inhabitants of Zion, by a vote of 
1,319 to 1. Only a very few are thoroughly 
loyal to Dr. Dowie. He still lives in Shiloh 
House and addresses the small number who 
gather about him once or twice a week. His 
wife and son are in Michigan. It is probable, 
though not entirely certain, that there will be 
an appeal from the decision of Judge Landis. 
It would be strange if Dr. Dowie should per- 
mit the twenty millions he claims to possess to 
pass from his control without further effort 
to retain them. Receiver Hately speaks favor- 
ably of the industrial situation at Zion. The 
bank is on a sound basis, and apparently there 
is no reason why the city should not prosper 
financially. Loyal Dowieites complain that 
the present arrangement ignores the fact that 
Dowie was put into his position as the head of 
the Christian Catholic Church by the Lord 
himself, and deny that he can be removed by 
any human authority. The election of a man 
as his successor is to destroy the foundation 
on which the Church rests and to rob it of all 
its power and glory. No one can tell what 
Dr. Dowie will do, but it is said even by his 
representatives that he will not be likely to 
oppose the present Voliva rule. 


Saloon Licenses 

On July 31, 265 licenses were issued. No 
more can be granted till the population is 
twice what it now is. There are now in oper- 
ation 7,357 saloons, 744 less than a year ago. 
Most of these licenses are short licenses, that 
is, they run till November and then must be re- 
newed. Only eight saloons thus far have paid 
the full fee fora year. If the saloons fail to 
pay promptly the license is forfeited and can- 
not be renewed. We have more than twice as 
many saloons as we need, even if it be admit- 
ted that we need any, as not all believe. It 
will be interesting and profitable to watch the 
effect of the reduced number of saloons on 
temperance and crime. There is little doubt 
that if saloons could be driven out of the city 
altogether, the criminal record would be re- 
duced at least seventy-five per cent. 


Politics 

For an off year the situation in Chicago and 
the state is very interesting and not a little 
mixed. Ex-Governor Yates wants to succeed 
Senator Callom at Washington. His stock in 
trade is abuse of what he calls the machine. 
Unfortunately as governor he did not impress 
people in general with any very earnest desire 
for reform. He is now complaining that Gov- 
ernor Deneen and his friends are not carrying 
out their pledges and aiding him in his cam- 
paign for the senate. But for his efforts, he 
says, and probably with truth, Deneen would 
not have been nominated. In Chicagoare con- 
tests between what is called the Lorimer ma- 
chine and the Mason party. Each accuses the 
other of wronging the public and seeking only 
self-advancement. In the Second Ward the 
speeches of rival candidates, Parker and 
Mann, have been full of personalities not 
creditable to either side. Mr. Mann has been 
in the House nine years and has done a great 
deal of good work. His friends think he 
ought to be returned, and letters from men in 
high official position in Washington declare 
that it would be a misfortune were he to fail 
of a re-election. This unusual interest at this 


time of the year comes from the fact that 
under the new primary law the people vote 
directly for the men they wish to be candi- 
dates. For example, in the Second Ward the 
question to be decided is not who shall be 
elected as representative, but who shall be 
nominated for that office. It is thought that 
fully 300,000 people will vote, or nearly as 
many as go to the polls in an exciting contest 
for a mayor. But the excitement is by no 
means confined to the Republicans. Demo- 
crats are even more disturbed. The letter of 
Mr. Bryan demanding the resignation of Roger 
C. Sullivan as a member of the National Com- 
mittee on the ground of his unfitness for the 
place, and of the underhand methods by which 
it was obtained, has brought something like 
consternation into the party throughout the 
state. Mr. Sullivan refuses to resign. The 
question is, Can he put off the committee ? 
He and his friends say, No. Others say, Yes. 
Mr. Bryan wants the party purified so that the 
campaign may be conducted on high moral 
ground. Mr. Sullivan is a member of a cor- 
poration and therefore objectionable to Mr. 
Bryan. But he will be likely to determine 
the action of the party in the state, neverthe- 
less. 


Religious News 

There are more people out of the city this 
summer than ever. Some seem to feel at lib- 
erty to take a vacation at home, and hence are 
rarely seen at church on Sunday. A few large 
churches have closed their Sunday schools, 
one of them, an Episcopalian church, for nine 
weeks. But, after all, the churches which are 
open are rewarded by a fair attendance, for in 
spite of the fact that so many go away far more 
remain at home. Probably on an average the 
audiences Sunday mornings are about three- 
fourths as large as usual, and the Sunday 
schools are diminished in about the same pro- 
portion. At any rate, long experience has 
shown that it is a serious mistake to close a 
church, or to cease religious work in the sum- 
mer. It takes at least a month in the fall to 
get into working order, and often the interest 
in church work has so decreased that it is 
well-nigh impossible to revive it. Nearly all 
our Congregational churches are kept open 
the summer through and receive the benefit of 
so doing in the greater enthusiasm with which 
the work of the year is taken up in the au- 
tamn. The suburban churches are all doing 
well, many of them at the expense of the older 
down-town churches of the city. Even if con- 
gregations are good in these old churches it 
is not easy to keep up to the former standards 
of church work when more than one-half of 
the strongest element in the church, spiritually 
as well as financially, has moved into the 
country. 


The Board of Education 

The impossibility of an agreement of the 
various elements combined in Mayor Dunne’s 
new board of education was made apparent at 
a meeting Wednesday evening which lasted 
till after midnight and was occupied with a 
discussion of the readers to be used in the 
schools. Decision was deferred for a month. 
Much bitter feeling was exhibited and harsh 
words were employed. The readers preferred 
by Superintendent Cooley were condemned 
as unAmerican and worthless and other read- 
ers did not fare much better. The real war is 
against Mr. Cooley and his desire to have 
teachers advanced not on account of the 
length of their service, but because of their 
efficiency in teaching. As Mr. Cooley is right, 
it is probable that he will win in the end al- 
though his position is now anything but pleas- 
ant. It is not to be denied that polities, the 
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labor element and some religious feeling enter 
into the contest. 


Chicago, Aug. 4. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around Boston 


The Mayor’s Appointments 

Boston’s Roman Catholic mayor is called to 
account by the Sacred Heart Review (Roman 
Catholic) for the frequency of his appoint- 
ment of men in the retail liquor business to 
public office. The superintendents of streets 
and of buildings, a deputy collector of taxes, 
a foreman in the Sanitary Pepartment and a 
member of the city Board of Health—all re- 
cent appointees—are ex-saloon keepers and 
barkeepers. The Review adds: ‘‘ The time is 
near at hand, let us hope, when the self-re- 
specting Catholics of Boston will resent such 
an insult. These be your ‘Catholic’ politi- 
cians!’”’ This is not the worst that can be 
said of the mayor. His record before election 
and since, as one who is in politics for financial 
reasons, is discreditable to him, to the party 
which nominated him, and to the city which 
elected him. 


The Pilgrim Ter-Centenary 

While the 300th anniversary of the founding 
of the Church of the Pilgrims in Serooby, 
Eng., was being celebrated in Plymouth, 
Ang. 1, Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton was giving the 
fourth lecture in this season’s Old South 
Course on Early Days in the Old Colonies, 
and taking his point of departure from that 
event. Hesketched to an interested audience, 
many of them young people, the founding of 
the New England Colonies, their federation 
and the course of events which led to the 
union of the thirteen colonies and to the 
nation of the United States of America. 


Dr. Dixon Goes to Chicago 

A letter from Rev. A. C. Dixon was read last 
Sunday morning to the Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church, tendering his resignation, as he has 
accepted a call to the Moody church in Chicago, 
of which Dr. Torrey, the evangelist, was for- 
merly the pastor. Dr. Dixon has been five 
years at Ruggles Street, and besides superin- 
tending the varied activities of the large church 
for which funds are provided through the leg- 
acy of the late Daniel Ford, he has preached 
diligently a fervid evangelism of the conserva- 
tive type. Monday noon meetings at Tremont 
Temple for the last two years or more have 
been under his care, and he has made himself 
widely known as a valiant knight leading at- 
tacks on Higher Criticism, Unitarianism, 
Christian Science and other isms which find in 
Boston a peculiarly fertile soil from which to 
propagate themselves. Dr. Dixon has received 
a@ multitude of letters from persons who feel 
that Boston specially needs him, but he sees a 
door open to larger opportunities in Chicago, 
and will remove to that field after laboring. 
here through the month of September. 


Visiting Ministers 

Several pulpite in Boston and vicinity last. 
Sunday were occupied by ministers on vaca- 
tion. Immanuel Church, Roxbury, welcomed 
back its former pastor, Rev. Dr. C. H. Beale 
of Milwaukee, and Second Church, Dorchester, 
heard Rev. Dr. E. N. Packard of Stratford, Ct. 
Dr. G. Glenn Atkins of Detroit preached at. 
Eliot Church, Newton, and Rev. Pearse Pinch 
of Iowa, at Highland Church, Roxbury. 


Good for a Hot Sunday 

Shawmut Church expected to worship in its. 
vestry last Sunday evening, but so large an 
audience gathered—150 by count—that they 
adjourned to the auditorium. Dr. McElveen 
had ready for them a refreshing welcome in. 
the form of two large punch bowls filled with 
ice and water, so that each attendant received 
a cooling draught as he passedin. That was 
one of the touches of nature that make the 
whole world kin. 
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The secretary of a foreign mission board 
is brought into close relations with some of 
the most interesting young people in the 
world in the most interesting period of their 
lives. Correspondence with the candidate 
for missionary appointment usually begins 
from one to two years before the completion 
of his studies. It seldom occurs that one 
of these prospective candidates is married 
when correspondence opens and not half of 
them are then engaged to be married. 

If any one imagines that the life of a sec- 
retary is monotonous and uninteresting, let 
him learn, if he can, the experiences of a 
single secretary of any one of the larger 
foreign missionary boards, and see how hope 
and fear, romance and reality, inspiring or 
disheartening, he has shared with many a 
young candidate who conscientiously sets 
himself to prepare for his life and work 
abroad. -These romantic experiences are by 
no means confined to the young men. 

Some boards, especially in earlier days, de- 
clined to send out a single man as a mission- 
ary. The condition of his going was literally 
Scriptural: he must ‘‘be the husband of one 
wife.” Secretaries of the past generation 
could have told fascinating stories of corre- 
spondence conducted with the principals of 
girls’ boarding schools with the object of help- 
ing a conditionally appointed young man to 
hasten his departure to his field of labor. 
** Providential ” circumstances were carefully 
arranged so that the candidate might have 
full opportunity to display his mettle and the 
intensity of his purpose so that his probation 
might be more speedily ended. But nowa- 
days these things are not done that way. 
The candidate is told that for certain fields 
and work a married man is preferable and 
he is expected to do the rest himself, with 
such moral support as the secretary and the 
board can render him. 

These sacred relations and prospects are 
necessarily talked over freely by the candi- 
date with the secretary, for they are of vital 
importance to every interest involved. It is 
risky to the interests of the work of the 
Woman’s Boards to send attractive single 
young men to some stations. Some time ago 
a Woman’s Mission Board, after long quest, 
secured a young lady for a needy and im- 
portant post. The date of her sailing witha 
missionary party was fixed. At that same 
time another board was sending out a single 
man for missionary work to the same part of 
the world and—providentially or otherwise, 
interpreted according as you consult the young 
man or the Woman’s Board—passage was en- 
gaged for him upon the same steamer. Some 
of the officers of the Woman’s Board seriously 
considered the matter of filing a protest 
against the joint use of the same ship by the 
two persons, but—providentially or otherwise, 
according to the party consulted—refrained. 
Soon after the arrival of that partyin the open 
port, a wedding ceremony was performed in 
the presence of the United States consu!', and 
no happier or more efficient missionary couple 
ever served under any board. 

Another young man went out unmarried 
because he “had never yet met the young 
woman whom he was willing to ask to be his 
wife.’’ He declared that he hoped to have a 
home of his own sometime, but he was sure he 
had never yet seen the one destined to preside 
over it. He went alone into a part of the 
world where wives for American missionaries 
are hard to find. Not long afterward a young 
woman was sent out to a remote part of the 
same country where there was little expecta- 
tion that the two would meet. A combination 
of events brought these two people into each 


Romance in Missions 


How ‘Missionaries Find Their Helpmeets 


By Howarp ASHTON 


other’s company within six months, and al- 
most the first letter from the young man to his 
secretary chronicled his conquest. ‘‘I have 
met her now,” told the entire story. - 

A young man under appointment confides to 
his secretary that he hopes soon to announce 
his engagement to an estimable young lady. 
Time passes and he reports no progress, until 
finally-he declares that he must go alone, for 
the young lady is not interested in foreign 
missions and will not permit their marriage 
to turn him from his chosen work. With a 
sad but brave heart he sets out for his lonely 
life abroad and she settles down to a similarly 
lonely life at home, The missionary corres- 
ponds as a friend with the one he hoped to 
take with him, while'she is compelled to take 
at least a passing interest in foreign missions. 
Through the study of missions the barrier is 
torn down, the young man meets his fiancée 
at the port and the two incomplete lives are 
made complete by the ceremony performed by 
a missionary before a United States consul. 

A young missionary living alone in a far 
interior province of one of the largest mission 
fields became engaged by correspondence to 
an estimable young lady in this country whom 
he had known before going out. They had 
agreed upon the date of her sailing from this 
country. To meet her at the coast he came 
down from his remote interior home, a journey 
of some six weeks, with a joyful heart and 
the vision of a happy home to be established 
in the midst of his old and trying surroundings. 
On the long expected day he was at the land- 
ing before dawn with a bounding heart and a 
countenance glowing with anticipation. As 
the passengers came ashore he eagerly scanned 

heir faces, but “the one” did not appear. 
Finally it was announced that all were off, yet 
he was alone. No one could give him any in- 
formation. He walked about like one dazed. 
Just as he was turning away, a letter was 
handed him from his secretary stating that 
the funds of the board would not warrant 
their sending out Miss —— at present, though 
she seemed admirably suited to the work. A 
cable was returned the same day to the board 
to send her by first steamer. He waited at the 
port five weeks and she came. 

The appointment of a young lady to mission 
work often arouses a dilatory man to the per- 
formance of his duty. A young woman ap- 
plies for appointment. She frankly tells the 
secretary that a young man—adding in confi- 
dence, “‘a very estimable young man”—has 
shown her some marked attention but his 
actions appear to indicate only a friendly 
spirit. The papers are completed and the 
appointment made. A warning letter makes 
the secretary feel that another element is 
entering into the case and at about the time 
the distant mission station is reading a letter 
from the secretary announcing the appoint- 
ment of a much needed new teacher for its 
girls’ school, the secretary is reading a letter 
announcing that the young man has aroused 
from his lethargy and plans are already com- 
pleted for a home in this country. 

There are sad features also. A young man 
engaged to be married to a devout and well- 
trained young lady is appointed. The physi- 
cians are convinced that the young woman’s 
health is such that she could not expect to live 
long ina hostile climate. She is almost broken- 
hearted and begs the young man to accept a 
release, that the fixed purpose of his life to 
enter missionary service may not be thwarted. 
She even urges him to seek engagement with 
another who can go with him. He declines to 
listen to her suggestion, gives up the only plan 
he has ever had for his life work and accepts 
a pastorate in this country. These two are 
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honored Christian leaders today. Few know 
the struggle through which they passed during 
those days of final decision. 

Another young man under appointment had 
no inclination to live a bachelor’s life upon 
mission ground. Only one did he care to 
take with him and she had such close obli- 
gations to near relatives in this country that 
she could not leave them. The young man 
pressed his suit but she was firm in her de- 
cision neither to desert those who leaned upon 
her nor to keep in this country one whom she 
believed God was calling into his service 
abroad. Manfully the missionary began to 
make preparations for his lonely life among 
strangers in a strange land. Suddenly, and 
almost without warning, Providence removed 
the barriers that held the young woman in 
this country and she was free to go wherever 
she would. Report has it that when the young 
missionary heard the news, he took the first 
train going that way. When he announced his 
engagement to his secretary, no one would 
have taken him for the same man who was 
discussing that subject only a few days before. 
He sailed on time—but not alone. 

The cases full of romantic and often pa- 
thetic interest that come to the attention of 
the secretary of every foreign board are almost 
numberless. Few of these can be referred to 
in detail, for this would constitute a breach 
of sacred trust. Probably not a day passes 
in the life of a secretary without bringing him 
into relations with young missionaries who 
are passing through experiences of momen- 
tous interest to them. These experiences are 
almost invariably extraordinary, because the 
missionary question enters into them all, 
which means residence in a strange country 
and separation from home and friends. 





A Matter of Congregational 
Usage 


Two members of the Congregational church 
in Goffstowp, N. H., because of a disturbed 
feeling in the church, in which they were in- 
volved, asked for and received letters of dis- 
mission and recommendation to the First 
Church of Manchester. A week later the 
Goffstown church qualified these letters by a 
resolution ‘“‘ withdrawing the feature of 
recommendation, while allowing them as cer- 
tifying to good and regular standing and 
dismissing to the Hanover Street Church to 
stand.” The matter was referred to an eccle- 
siastical council which met in Manchester, 
July 7, which after full deliberation unani- 
mously affirmed that “‘in its judgment the 
original letters were valid and the First 
Church in Manchester is justified in acting on 
them.’”’ This is simply the reaffirmation of a 
well-established principle of Congregation- 
alism that when no disciplinary action has 
been taken up concerning persons applying 
for letters of dismission, their application for 
such letters cannot properly be made the oc- 
casion for discipline. They are in good and 
regular standing and are entitled to letters 
certifying to that fact, without qualification. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


For sending The Congregationalist to needy min- 
isters on the frontier. Please address contributions 
to The Congregationalist Home Missionary Fund, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


J. P. Kemp, East Alstead, N.H..........-..+++ $5.00 
Mary B. Prouty, Spencer...........-.-.----++++ 5.00 
E. O. L., Grand Forks, N. D.........2..--..006+ 1.00 
H. J. T., Bennington, Vt...........--0.--eneeee .3e 
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The Sunday School Kindergarten 


BY MARIE M. BENEDICT, DANBURY, CT. 


The field of kindergarten work is continually 
broadening, not only along its original lines, 
but in reaching out to new spheres of activity, 
in which progressive students of the times 
have recognized its possibilities and applied 
its working power. Its latest territorial ac- 
quisition, so far as we know, is the field of the 
Sunday school, in which await it manifold op- 
portunities for spreading the sunshine which 
fosters growth, not only in the lives of little 
children, but especially in the lives of the 
mothers to whom some of these same tiny ones 
belong. 

But what has the kindergarten to do with 
growth in the lives of mothers? 

The church of which I am writing recog- 
nized the fact that for many mothers care of 
the little ones precludes attendance at the Sun- 
day morning service. The question then was, 
How can the church bring within their reach 
the inspiration, the broad outlook upon life, 
the inward refreshment, which the ideal Sun- 
day morning service offers its attendants? 
The possibilities stored in the Sunday school 
kindergarten seemed to promise a means for 
solution of the problem, and the Sunday 
school kindergarten was forthwith inaugu- 
rated. Any tot able to walk and talk is eligi- 
ble for membership. The sessions are held 
from 10.30 to 12 every Sunday morning. 

A foundation principle of all kindergarten 
work is variety; sufficiently frequent change 
of occupation to keep the interest of the wee 
ones from flagging, to make it a thing which 
grows with the passing hours. Obedience to 
this principle is essential to success in this 
new department of the Sunday school. Among 
the resources of the teacher in catching and 
holding the interest of her diminutive pupils 
are: motion songs, in which the children illus- 
trate by pantomime the story told by words 
and music; marches, in which they imperson- 
ate some of their feathered and fourfooted 
friends who live in ‘*God’s out-of-doors ’’; 
drills, in which they are taught_to form dif- 
ferent figures, such as a star, for Christmas 
time, or a cross, on another Sunday; teaching 
them tiny memory gems, songs about the sea- 
sons’ pictures hung in God’s nature world, the 
frost pictures of autumn and winter, and the 
bird and flower pictures of spring and sum- 
mer; the Thank You Song, in which they 
learn to thank the All Father for the san- 
shine of their lives. 

The little ones find interest also in finding 
out who and what are some of the figures in 
the big picture chart of the lesson, hanging 
upon the wall, in the small outline pictures of 
the lesson subject, of the house which is 
strong and safe and the house that is tum- 
bling down, for the story of the two founda- 
tions; of the manger cradle for the Christmas 
lesson—pictures which they may fill out and 
color with their bright crayons; in the colored 
paper candles, which help to illustrate the 
thought of the Light of the world, and in 
mastering the golden texts. Anything that 
can be made to pay tribute to the cause, in 
the way of tangible or visual illusttation of 
the lesson subject is freely used. In the utter 
dearth of materials for this branch of kinder- 
garten work the ingenuity of the young 
teacher is often sorely taxed. 

Something affording opportunity of activity 
for the restless little fingers always proves at- 
tractive. For example, at Easter time, color- 
ing eggs and making tiny Easter baskets; on 
other occasions, making little booklets in which 
are pasted pictures which have been associated 
with the occupations of the hour. These bas- 
kets and booklets are of the very simplest 
type. They are cut out and prepared for use by 
the teacher, before the lesson hour, and the 
little ones tie them together with bright ribbon 
or cord, and, under direction, put the pictures 
in something approximating the places de- 
signed for them. 

In the present nonexistence of published 
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supplies for the Sunday school kindergarten, 
the illustrated lesson cards of the lowest grade 
of the junior department are used as bases 
for the children’s color drawing, and serve.the 
purpose quite effectively. Much, however, in 
the way of kindergarten materials, might be 
prepared that would greatly facilitate the work 
of the teacher and broaden the scope and in- 
fluence of this branch of work. If some enter- 
prising publishing house would issue, in either 
blocks or cards, sliced pictures of persons, 
objects and incidents in the New Testament 
story; of the star, the visit of the magi, the 
story of the Good Shepherd and his flock, 
Jesus taking the little ones in his arms; puz- 
zie pictures of other scenes, figures prepared 
to be cut out by the children, etc., they would 
receive a cordial welcome, and would prove an 
effective factor in the widespread inauguration 
of this department of Sunday school work. In 
this, as in all kindergartens, tangible materials 
are absolutely necessary to the best result. 
Objects which the little ones can handle lead 
the ideas for which they stand unerringly into 
the child mind. 

The Sunday school kindergarten has come 
to stay, because it is meeting a real need in 
people’s lives and an opportunity for develop- 
ment in church work. 





Closing Pastorates 
A MANIFOLD MINISTRY 


Howell M. Evans, who recently resigned the pas- 
torate of First Church, Bevier, Mo., to accept a call 
to the Southside Church in Pittsburg, Pa., came to 
Bevier about five years ago. He found a small, 
struggling church worshiping ia a building which 
had outlived its usefulness. He leaves a substan- 
tial membership and a new, commodious building. 
At first New Cambria was yoked with Bevier to re- 
lieve the Home Missionary Society. Today New 
Cambria supports a capable pastor of its own. In 
addition to these appointments, Mr. Evans preached 
frequently in Welsh for the Welsh churches of both 
towns, and at first maintained a number of preach- 
ing stations in the surrounding eountry. The strain, 
however, became too great and these out-stations 
at length relinquished him. On the last Sunday at 
Bevier there were five conversions and on the last 
evening in town at a farewell preaching service a 
man seventy-five years of age gave himself to 
Christ. J.P. B, 


FROM PULPIT TO PROFESSOR’S CHAIR 


Though Vermont claimed the first pastorate of 
Rey. Lawrence Phelps, perhaps by virtue of his 
training at Middlebury College, Massachusetts has 
almost taken it for granted, that a son of Austin 
Phelps of such brilliant service in training many of 
her ministers, should be counted among her minis- 
terial laborers. 

But the white churches of our order in the South- 
land, recognizing the need of enlarged facilities for 
pastoral training in Atlanta Theological Seminary, 
have called this Massachusetts pastor and teacher 
to their department of Biblical theology. Qualities 
which secured Mr. Phelps an M. A. from his own 
college, five years’ experience as principal of the 
educational department of Berkeley Temple, seven 
years’ service as instructor in Biblical literature at 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., with his 
pastorate at Leominster just closing and his touch 
with methods of theological training as president of 
the New England Missionary Institute, make it 
evident why this strategic educational work in the 
South should seek Mr. Phelps. 

Many who have listened to his preaching in the 
churches he served in Gardner, Chelsea and Leom- 
inster, will feel that his presence among Southern 
seminary students will tend to develop, along with 
a vital theology and healthy, religious sentiment, 
an ethical insistence which augurs well for any sec- 
tion of our country. The young people of our 
Southern churches will also find that the seminary 
is not the only gainer by Mr. Phelps’s coming. 
Twice president of the Massachusetts Christian En- 
deavor Union, his interest in young people’s work 
will impress itself on those training to become their 
pastors; and he may find opportunity for more 
direct service in their behalf. A. F. D. 


AT BURLINGTON, 10. 


During the six and a half years’ pastorate of Rev. 
Robert L. Marsh, D. D., at Burlington, Io., which 
he was obliged to terminate because of ill health, 
185 new members were welcomed to fellowship, 129 
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on confession, and it was felt that the church grew 
spiritually. The church passed hearty resolutions, 
commending his preaching ability, consecration, 
service for civic betterment and the breadth of 
his interest and devotion. Dr. Marsh is now in 
Los Angeles for medical treatment by a specialist. 
He has located his home in Escondido, Cal. 


FROM WORCESTER TO WHITMAN, MASS. 


Rev. Ellsworth W. Phillips closes, Sept. 6, a 
fifteen-year pastorate over Hope Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., to accept a call to the thriving town 
of Whitman. A graduate of Williams College 
and Hartford Seminary, Mr. Phillips was pastoral 
assistant at Warburton Chapel, Hartford, during 
his seminary course. While in his Senior year he 
was called to Hope Church, which has been his only 
independent pastorate. Inthe fifteen years he has 
received 291 members, 197 on confession ; the 
mission church has achieved self-support, built and 
paid for its edifice, and secured a fine parsonage. 
Benevolences have increased from $50 to $400 per 
year and the valuation of church property from 
$2,700 to $15,000. Mr. Phillips has been secretary 
of the City Missionary Society five years. The 
Whitman church has a larger membership than 
Hope and a Sunday school of over 600, It is the 
leading church in a town which has no other of our 
denomination. 


The Month in Canada 


Congregational Circles 

Rev. W. E. Gilroy has resigned Broadview Avenue 
Church, Toronto, and is spending five months in 
study in Europe before settling in Brantford. Rev. 
J. C. Villiers, Lyme, Ct., is called to First Church, 
Kingston. Among the Canadian old boys reported 
coming home for a: holiday, are Rev. J. W. Frizzell 
of Sioux City, Io., and Rev. W. A. Gerrie of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Mr. Frizzell will preach at Bond 
Street, Toronto, and Mr. Gerrie at Fergus. Our 
churches all keep open, though several unite with 
neighboring churches for two months. As I write, 
the morning paper comes to hand, giving an account 
of the narrow escape of Rev. Hugh Pedley and wife 
from drowning while canoeing. We all rejoice in 
their safety. 





The Sunday Questien 

Our parliament, on the eve of adjourning, passed 
its first Sunday federal legislation, and with the 
beginning of March next the day will be a national 
institution. There was strong opposition to the 
measure, industrial, commercial, religious and non- 
religious. It was through the skillful handling of 
the premier and the minister of justice that the 
enactment became possible. Now the satisfaction 
is more general and pronounced than the most 
sanguine at one time could have imagined. 


Its Prohibitions 

Works of necessity and mercy are permitted, but 
there is a strong prohibition against trading and 
all games and amusements for gain. Excursions 
are not permitted, nor can freight trains be started. 
No employee in any public or private service can be 
compelled to work on Sunday unless he be given 
the equivalent time free from toil during other days 
of the week. Newspapers cannot be published, im- 
ported or sold. The penalties for violation for a 
workman are from $1 to $40, for an employer, 
$20 to $100, and for a corporate employer, from 
$50 to $500. 


Holiday Movements 

Every year adds to the number of those who 
take holidays. It is realized that there is other 
music than the jingling of dollars and cents, the 
whirling of machinery, and the din of business life. 
New scenes, associations and activities, rightly 
used, will develop an all-around and a higher 
manhood, and more people are recognizing this. 

J.P. G. 





Retirement of President Morley 


Seven years ago Dr. John H. Morley became 
president of Fargo College, now the sole independ- 
ent Christian college of North Dakota. None of 
our Western colleges is more necessary to its field, 
none has been confronted with more difficult con- 
ditions, in consequence of this need. Having dis- 
charged this responsibility and having added to his 
term of administration several months of service, 
indispensable for the continuance of his work, he 
now lays it down. 

President Morley has raised the Pearsons endow- 
ment and has secured additional buildings and 
equipment. The preparatory department, second 

© none among Congregational institutions, has 
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yielded in importance to the greatly enlarged col- 
Tege proper. The music department has eight able 
teachers and is brilliantly successful. Yet Dr. 
Morley’s greater service has been the inculcation 
of the principles of Christian education in the 
thought of the new state and region adjacent, and 
his inspiration and guidance of every higher inter- 
est. His service is of necessity of peculiar signifi- 
cance and value. He has become a permanent 
molding force in the religious and intellectual his- 
tory of that great and important state. . H. D. 





A New Hampshire Bicentennial 


An occasion of unusual interest summoned the 
people of the vicinage to Greenland, July 26. They 
were bidden to celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of the Congregational church in that 
town. They were also reminded—but not by the 
pastor, a man of rare modesty—that this is the fifty- 
third year of his ministry to this people. An histor- 
ical address was delivered by Dr. Edward Robie, 


who has ministered to a single church longer by far 
than any other clergyman in the state. Greenland 
has been noted for long pastorates, however. Un- 
less the narrator is at fault, it has had three of over 
@ half-century, and during its entire two centuries 
only seven have held the pastoral office. This fact 
speaks volumes for the loyalty of the church and 
for the insistence by the preacher upon high stand- 
ards of intellectual and spiritual power. 

The addresses were by men from neighboring 
churches, on themes appropriate to the hour, several 
speaking on subjects to which they have given spe- 
cial study. The royal hospitality, worshipful music, 
the apparent consciousness of the cloud of witnesses 
from the past and the spirit of devotion to the duty 
of the future, made the occasion memorable. 

But the central figure is the pastor, now over fore- 
score years, stillin active service. Greenland is a 
winsome spot. Its quietness and simplicity, its 
order and thrift, its love of the brethren, its hope in 
life’s agelessness—these are the marks of its being. 
But after all, they are only the reflection of those 
qualities as they appear in the life of this veteran 
minister of the gospel. W. 8. B. 





Vermont 


State Consulting Editors contributing this week: Rev. Messrs. Charles H. Merrill, D. D., 
St. Johnsbury; Clifford H. Smith, Pittsford; Rodney W. Roundy, Ludlow. 


Danby’s Generous Endowment 


An interesting experiment in church endowment 
is under way at Danby, where Rev. Park A. Brad- 
ford from Enfield, Mass., is supplying. Originally 
settled by Quakers, this mountain town has had a 
checkered religious history. Quakerism gave place 
to universalism, spiritualism and infidelity, which 
long ruled the community. After Methodists kad 
made fruitless efforts to redeem it a Congregational 
church was organized in 1869 with fifteen members. 
It met violent and persistent opposition, but strug- 
gled on for nearly thirty years with a membership 
never rising above twenty-six. In 1897 there were 
only seven resident members, though it was the 
only Protestant church in town, and fifty families 
were credited to the parish. 

Revivals in two years brought the membership up 
to sixty, and in 1900 a good parsonage was built. 
Three years later, Mr. Silas L. Griffith, a wealthy 
lumber dealer and a stanch supporter of the 
church, died leaving it a legacy of $25,000. Its 
income is to be thus divided: That of $16,000 to be 
used toward the support of the pastor; that from 
$3,000 to keep the church edifice in repair; $2,500 
to purchase Christmas presents for all the children 
in town regardless of creed, the Christmas services 
always to be held in the Congregational church; 
$2,000 to provide clothing at Christmas for needy 
children; and $1,500 to furnish supplies for the 
Sunday school, including library books. These leg- 
acies are now available, and the church, which has 
never since organization been without aid from 
the Home Missionary Society, except for two years 
when it had no pastor, now becomes self-supporting, 
gives a larger salary than ever, and is one of the 
most heavily endowed churches in the state. The 
church building was put in thorough repair last 
year, spiritual interest seems to be increasing, and 
there is a splendid opportunity for aggressive work. 

Mr. Griffith also left $61,000 to the town for the 
erection, equipment and maintenance of a library, 
the pastor to be on the committee to select books; 
and $15,000, income to be used to provide modern 
appliances in the Danby public schools. c. H. 8. 





Southeastern Vermont 
REDEDICATION AT HARTLAND 


The culmination of the effective ministry of Rev. 
irving W. Stuart came in the rededication of the 
old church July 1. The statesmanlike evangelistic 
plans of the pastor covering two years have resulted 
in a large number of conversions and additions to 
the church, with the commending of the church life 
to leading men of the community. Contemporary 
with the religious quickening have been repairs on 
the church edifice. A new furnace has been in- 
stalled, a basement built and the bell tower rebuilt. 
With new steel walls and ceilings, new windows 
and new means of seating and lighting have been 
added. The church has been painted inside and 
outside and the grounds have been improved. In 
all, an expense of $2,650 has been involved. 

At the largely attended exercises of rededica- 
tion representatives of eight surrounding churches 
brought greetings. Following the service of re- 
dedication by pastor and people, Dr. Merrill offered 


the dedicatory prayer. The sermon was preached 
by President Tucker of Dartmouth College. Faith 
and sacrifice were its key words. He spoke of faith 
as the ability of “rising high enough to see God and 
understand his plans.” 


ANNIVERSARY AT BRATTLEBORO 


The ninetieth anniversary of Center Church was 
observed July 15. At the morning service the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. R. Miles, gave an historical address. 
The original building—moved in 1842 from the Com- 
mon to its present site—is still used. A feature of 
the afternoon service on the Common was the pres- 
ence and brief participation of ex-Governor Hol- 
brook, whose father was the first deacon of the 
church and who dimly remembers the construction 
of the building on the Common. A parish directory 
just issued contains a thousand names of persons, 
not merely members, who think of the church as 
their church. 

OPENING PASTORATES 


New pastors have recently begun work at Bellows 
Falls, Hartford and Townshend. Rev. Arthur P. 
Pratt, formerly of the Third Church of Chelsea, 
Mass., was installed at Bellows Falis, May 24. The 
church under his guidance is vigorously and freshly 
at work. Mr. John A. Scheurle comes to Hartford 
from Yale Divinity School and will be ordained in 
the early autumn. Rev. Daniel McIntyre comes to 
Townshend from a pastorate in Pawlet. 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 


Repairs on the church and parsonage with electric . 


lights installed, a cradle roll added to the Sunday 
school, and several additions to the church are fea- 
tures of the vital work at Westminster. Redecora- 
tion of the interior and outside repairs and painting 
involving an expense of $500 to $600 is the story of 
both Ludlow and Rochester. Preparations are be- 
ing made at Ludlow for celebrating its centennial 
Sept. 25. 

With nineteen additions since Jan. 1, West Brat- 
tleboro records show the largest membership since 
1846. The spirit of unity among the Protestant 
churches of Windsor and Brattleboro is being fos- 
tered during the summer through union outdoor 
services with preaching alternately by the various 
pastors. Special music is provided. 

Rev. Wilson R. Stewart, state evangelist, visited 
during the spring several of the smaller churches 
and prepared the way for summer supplies now at 
Londonderry and Simonsville. For nearly a decade 
Miss Mary L. Barbour has done efficient work at 
Weston. During her stay the church has suffered 
heavily by the loss of older members, but her work 
is bearing fresh fruit in the increased attendance of 
children, in the Sunday school and in vital activity 
among the young people. This church is of the 
kind to which President Wilson referred when he 
said he never passed one without feeling the in- 
spiration of it, without wishing to take off his hat 
and do homage. R. W. RB. 


Around the State 


Orleans Association, under the leadership of Dr. 
Flagg of Newport, has prepared a scheme for feder- 
ating the local churches in the county. It contem- 
plates the forming of a federation in each town, 
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under the direction of a council composed of the 
pastor and two delegates from each federated 
church. The council is expressly limited to advis- 
ory and executive duties and is to incur no expense 
until a fund fot the purpose has been.secured. A 
model constitution is offered; and to further the 
scheme, a permanent committee on federation has 
been appointed by the Orleans Ministerial Associ- 
ation, consisting of Rev. Messrs. Flagg, Harvey and 
Poeton, to urge the matter upon the Congregational 
pastors of the county, respond to calls for aid in 
promoting the spirit of unity and interdenomina- 
tional comity and, as soon as 4 sufficient number of 
local federations'are formed, to secure a county or- 
ganization. Thus far the practical working of the 
plan has not been tested, though steps toward the 
initiative have been taken in Newport. It is a rep- 
resentative section of the state in every way, and 
success here, it is believed, will lead other regions, 
in some of which the need is far greater, to in- 
augurate similar measures. 

An unusual number of students are working in 
the state this summer, more than a score of fields 
having secured such supplies from the seminaries. 
All are prosecuting their work with vigor and dem- 
onstrating what the fields can do under efficient 
leadership. At Roxbury, a large ingathering has 
doubled the resident membership and made a prom- 
ising beginning of the movement to bring into one 
organization all the active Christian forces of the 
place; Berkshire Center is pushing towards comple- 
tion the new house of worship which the recently 
organized church expects to occupy in the fall; 
the new church at Hast Charleston has witnessed 
the ordination of the young man who was instru- 
mental in its organization and who, this summer, is 
establishing them in the faith; and equally efficient 
work is being done in fields where results are not 
yet so apparent. 

‘A special feature of work in a part of the state 
during the past year or two has been the number of 
men who have taken pastorates in the Connecticut 
Valley and entered Dartmouth College. These are 
all seminary graduates, in most cases from Bangor, 
and secure their B. A. degree from college in two 
years. They have given excellent service to the 
churches and in some instances continue in their 
pastorates after graduation. At the ordination of 
one of them this summer four of his seminary 
friends were on the council, three of whom received 
their college degrees this last Commencement. The 
sermon was preached by their instructor in the- 
ology at Bangor, Prof. C. A. Beckwith, D. D., now 
of Chicago. 

The new church organization at East Charleston, 
at the ordination of the Yale student, Mr. L. A. 
Wilson, who had been instrumental in uniting the 
community, turned out in full numbers to witness 
his examination and attend the ordination services. 
His paper had the unique feature of an elaborate 
statement of the principles of Congregationalism and 
the reasons which led him to the fold when he came 
to “years of discretion.” Of the sixty-five mem- 
bers in the new organization, which takes the place 
of three other denominations, very few had been 
reared in the faith of the “ standing order.” 

C. H. M. 


The Dawn of the Spiritual 
World 


Man’s animal nature is old almost as 
the world. It derives from all the mil- 
lion years of our planet’s animal son. 
Compared with this his spiritual quality 
is indeed a late arrival. It is as yet a 
mere streak on the top of his nature, 
a babe new. born amid the ferocious tribe 
of his animalities. But the babe has all 
the future beforeit. That streak of dawn 
means @ long and splendid day to come. 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Die Geisterwelt ist nacht versch- 
lossen”’ is the greatest thing that can be 
ing that DAMN MNMieLy ter tee tone 

» that bailing m e psy- 
chol ; with its mystic exaltations, 
with its attendant phenomena of dream, 
of vision, of psychic forces; with its stu- 
pendous moral driving power, with its 

ossibilities of all that is exquisite in 
eeling ; with its hints of unim ble 
pe oa tions yet to be realized; the re- 
ligious feeling, we say, is of all the senses 
of man’s inner nature the one that carries 
in it the richest promise.—J. B., in Lon- 
don Christian World. 








The gospel is like a telegraph message and 
the Church like a recreant messenger boy 
playing marbles on the street.—H. W. Hicks. 
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A Layman’s Place in the Church 


The Places and Ways in which He May Honor His Master Employer 


By Tuomas Topp 


[From a paper read at the Middlesex Union Con- 
ference. } 

The Christian workman has not only to do 
his work in one stipulated place, but he is 
sent away to work in many and various places. 
He has not only to work in the church, accord- 
ing to his agreement, attending to the minis- 
trations of the Word, to the prayer meeting, 
to all other meetings and to labor faithfully in 
conjunction with his Overseer in all that per- 
tains to the good of the church, but he is sent 
out to do pieces of work. 

One of the places to which he is sent out 
from Headquarters is to his family. Hefe, 
above all places, it seems to me he should be 
a faithful workman. Any of us can look into 
some other family—not our own, of course— 
and see how the workman has neglected his 
duties in the family, has failed to show an 
evenness of disposition, has failed to be a 
helpmeet, has done some things that will not 
pass muster before the bar of public opinion, 
and over which his family, keen-eyed critics 
as they always are, are unable to stretch the 
mantle of Christian charity. 

The result has been, as you all know and I 
have seen, that the workman is not respected 
at home, that family prayer is looked upon as 
a mockery and an insult to the Employer, and 
the family are obliged, before criticizing friends 
and enemies, to be hypocrites, in order to 
make it appear that they love the workman, 
who is disgracing his high calling and crucify- 
ing the Lord of Hosts in the most sacred taber- 
nacle of the home. 

Again, the workman is sent out into his 
workshop. He listens to the complaints of the 
overseer there, considers himself perfect, is 
impatient of control, the ready and insolent 
retort is always upon his tongue, he says 
things and thinks things and does things that 
he would be ashamed to have his family know, 
and should be ashamed to have his fellow- 
workmen and, above all, his great Employer, 
know. He fails to realize that the supreme 
Employer never removes his eyes from him. 
but that every word, every deed, every action, 
every thought, is known and read by him. If 
he is a master employer, in his working capac- 
ity, he pays his workmen the minimum of 
wages, demands the maximum of work, con- 
siders those beneath him and employed by 
him as nothing but helpless cattle, who look 
dumbly to him for sustenance, and who are 
no more to him than the offscourings cf the 
earth. 

Again, our workman goes into society. He 
says and does things of which he should be 
ashamed. He listens to sneers against his 
Master Employer, he listens to things that he 
would be ashamed, if he knew it, to have his 
Master Employer hear; he does not stand up 
faithfully and defend his Master against the 
quips and sneers and innuendoes so subtly 
spoken and easily inferred. 

Again, our workman is told by his Master 
to see to it that those in authority are pure 
and above reproach. Does he? Does he attend 
the meetings wherein the leaders of affairs are 
nominated? Or, does he stay at home, feeling 
that he will leave the matter in the hands of 
others not so high principled as himself? 
What is the result? Men of low principle, 
sometimes of low character, are placed in 
positions of trust and honor—positions they 
speedily smirch because of their failure to ap- 
preciate the high calling to which they have 
been chosen; and the question reverts, Has 
the workman done his duty in political life, as 
well as in church life, in family life, in busi- 
ness life, in social life? 

Let us stop now and turn a sharp corner, 
and see again to what we have subscribed 
as workmen. We agree to “‘endeavor faith- 
fully to honor it—that is, the Church—in our 


conduct and life; to give diligent attendance 
upon its services and ordinances; to refrain 
from opposing its faith; to submit to its rules 
and discipline; to labor and pray for its in- 
crease, purity and peace; and to walk with its 
disciples in love, seeking and improving op- 
portunities to minister to their welfare.”’ 

Am I painting the picturetoo black? Let us 
look on the other side. Every one of us can 
call up before our mind’s eye a man, or a 
woman, and indeed many of them, who since 
they entered the employ of the supreme Mas- 
ter, and signed the bond, have faithfully kept 
their agreement from the day of the signing to 
the day of death, have not failed in their church 
duties, in their home duties, in their social du- 
ties, in their business duties, in their political 
duties, to exemplify the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to show to the world that 
with God’s help they have done their whole 
duty, kept totheir agreement, and if they have 
not already, will receive the reward promised 
to those who faithfully serve their Master. 

I attended a meeting of the Congregational 
Club recently, where one speaker spoke of the 
enormous work for men in the churches; an- 
other of the function of laymen in the modern 
church; a great deal was said of the federation 
of men’s organizations in church work. It 
was all good, inspiriting and noble; but it 
seemed to me that the different speakers 
placed the emphasis upon the necessity of the 
minister in each church laying out the work 
for the laymen to do. 

This is all right so far as it goes, and yet I 
think a layman who is thoroughly consecrated 
to the service of Christ and has taken upon 
himself vows to serve his Master, will not pin 
himself to the coat-tail of his minister, but will 
look out for himself, to see what work there is 
to be done; and then, like Dorcas of old, do it; 
for Holy Writ says that in the upper chamber 
they all assembled and looked over the work 
that Dorcas did. Every layman who con- 
fesses Christ can look around in his own im- 
mediate neighborhood and see work that should 
be done; and it is criminal when a man sees 
such work, for him not to strip off his spirit- 
ual coat, and roll up his spiritual sleeves and 
do that work. 


Good Hot Weather Work 


Chaplain Madison Edwards of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society reports that during 
the month of July meetings were held for 
sailors at the bethel at Vineyard Haven on 
twenty-seven of the thirty-one days with large 
attendance at every meeting. There were only 
three clear days during the month, fog prevail- 
ing much of the time, and the alert chaplain 
took advantage of the presence of so many 
sailors in port. The society has jast erected 
a new building at Vineyard Haven. 


Who Wants the Liquor Saloon 


Who wants the saloon legalized in 
Maine? Who wants the liquor traffic to 
become a factor in all our state, county 
and municipal affairs? Who wants the 
rumsellers to set themselves up as bosses 
in ward, town, city and state manage- 
ment? Who wants the degrading influ- 
ence of the saloon to offset the influence 
of the churches and schools of Maine? 
It is easier to tell who does not want it. 
No good citizen wants it. No man with 
a family of growing boys wants it. No 
one with the good of the community at 
heart wants it. No man with a business 
which the profits of the saloon would in- 
terfere with wants it. No man who loves 
his fellowman wants it. No one who 
hopes for the welfare and happiness of 
ow rising generation wants it.—Portland 

Tess, 
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Quit Joking 


How often at clubs and religious gather- 
ings, too, the chief stock in trade is the 
well-worn joke on a creed or a denomi- 
nation! I have indulged in that sort of 
nonsense myself, and I am done with it: 
Anythi that is-held sacred by my 
brother I will not ridicule. It’s time to 
eall a halt. Our thoughtlessness has 
caused many a heartache. 

‘*There is not the same degree of sensi- 
tiveness that formerly existed in regard 
to denominational uliarities, and the 
jokes that one sometimes hears in public 
do not rasp and rankle as formerly,” 
writes an editor whose opinion I value. 
‘Still, we think there is far too great a 
tendency even now to make light of dis- 
tinctions that are dear to Christian hearts. 
Because such fooling is not resented is 
no sign that it does not hurt. The de- 
nominations stand for great ideas in the 
religious world; these ideas are precious 
and full of meaning to some people, or 
else the denominations would not be per- 

etuated. The Westminster Catechism 

not a mere matter of black marks on 
white paper to the Presbyterian; the his- 
perf of John Wesley and the truths for 
which Wesley stood are not matters of 
little moment to the Methodist; the 
amount of water used is not a subject 
for banter with most Baptists; John 
Robinson and the Pilgrim Fathers are 
not regarded as fair game for the funny 
aragrapher or after-dinner speechmaker 

y the average Congregationalist. It is 
a sign of a lack of good taste, to say the 
least, to insist on perpetrating such al- 
leged witticisms.”—John Willis Baer, in 
The Interior. 





Calvin and the Methodist Bishops 


Much as we may disagree with some of 
his doctrines, and sad as we may hold 
the extreme results of some of his poli- 
cies, there is hardly a man in history of 
whom I should be slower to believe that 
he ever sinned against the light, as he 
pan mage and trusted it, than of John 
Calvin. His age was an age to which a 
thousand Spinozas and Roger Williamses, 
or even a single Protestant William of 
Orange or Catholic Jeannin of Burgundy, 
had not spoken. Ours is an atmosphere 
surcha, with rational thought. For 
the whole body of bishops of the largest 
Church in America today to depose an 
eminent scholar of concededly the high- 
est character and ability, declaring him 
an unsound Christian and an unsafe reli- 
gious teacher, explicitly by reason of 
some view which he holds about some- 
thing or other, which occurred, or did 
not occur, before Abraham—with no con- 
demnation, explicit or implied, of some 
hoary old canon, still unrepealed, which 
might seem technically to prescribe or 
sanction it—this, indeed, is to commit an 
error which is not that of ‘‘their age,’” 
and to sin aa the better knowledge 
for which serious and rational men have 
the right to hold them responsible. But 
to class John Calvin’s act in 1553 with an 
act like this in 1905, as a case of sinning 
against light, would be, I think, to lose 
the perspective of the centuries and do 
signal injustice to one of the sincerest, 
most august and most potent figures in 
the history of human progress.— Edwin D. 
Mead, in Boston Transcript. 





What Is It To Be Rich 


To claim the beauty of field and sky 
and the wealth of gold in God’s sunshine ; 
to have.one’s work and say: ‘‘For me 
my work is best’’; to possess a grateful 
heart that sees the Father’s gift in daily 
bread; the knowing heart that finds the 
Father’s hand in everything; to love and 
feel love’s welcome weight of care; to 
own his conscience who walks the path 
of honor; to have the spirit that divides 
its good and shares its cheer, that maketh 
many rich. This is wealth beyond all 
measure.—Jay T. Stocking. 
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Calls a ‘ anizations 
Ordiatloa Church and Ministerial Record Descation 
Installations Anniversaries 

tions (Brief it itable for th r . 
ee Gah dee mi iaues Mee eee ce slaet Gas 
Personals but not for publication) Ways of Working 
Calls DEPARTURES home missionary pastor at Oil Center, Cal., and 


ALLBRIGHT, E. H., Danville, Ilo., to Gaza. Will 
begin work Sept. 1. 

ATWOOD, CHAs. B, Bridgewater, Vt., to Jericho 
Second and Underhill. Accepts, to begin in Sep- 
tember. 

BARNES, ORRVILLE A., Cooper, Mich., to North 
Branch, Minn. Accepts. 

BLANCHARD, Epw. B., lately of Douglass and E. 
Douglass, Mass., to Sherborn. Accepts. 

Brooks, W. H., to Carbondale, Kan. Accepts. 

BuRR, HUBER, formerly of San Francisco, Cal., to 
Chelsea Ch , Kansas City, Kan. 

CARLTON, V. A. (U.B.), Toledo, Io., to Rowan. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

CROWDIS, EDWIN G., formerly of Menasha, Wis., 
to Kennebunkport, Me. Accepts, and begins at 
once. 

DELL, FRANK E., Grass Valley, Cal., to First Ch., 
Salem, Ore. Accepts, to begin Sept. 15. 

DICKENSHEETS, J. B. (U. B.), pastor Westfield 
Coll., Westfield, [ll., to Iroquois, 8.D. Accepts, 
to begin Sept. 1. 

GiBson, J. C., Edmore and Six Lakes, Mich., to 
Columbiaville. Accepts. 

MosEs, ELLIoT L., Northfield, Minn., to Middle- 
ton, Mass. Accepts. 

MULLEN, MATTHEW, Ch. of Redeemer, St. Louis, 
Mo., to Plymouth Ch, Toledo, 0. Accepts, to 
begin Sept. 1. 

STETSON, OSCAR F., N. Carver, Mass., to Sutton. 

TORBET, HOWARD L. (Meth.), Linden, Mass., to 
Maverick Ch., East Boston. Accepts. 

VILLIERS, J. CHAS., Old Lyme, Ct., to First Ch., 
Kingston, Ont. 

WALLACE, GEO. R., Westminster Ch., Spokane, 
Wn., to First Ch., Toledo, O. 

WoOoDBRIDGE, RICHARD G., Prospect Hill, Somer- 
ville, Mass., accepts call to Wallingford, Ct., to 
begin work Sept. 1. 

York, Davin, Newark, N. J., to Northfield, Ct. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ARMSTRONG, THOS , Chicago Sem., o. Algonquin, 
Ill., July 26. Sermon, Rev. W. H. Barth; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H. W. Stiles and F. F. Lewis, 

CORSON, THOS., Harvard Divinity School, o. Crom- 
bie St. Ch., Salem, Mass., Aug. 6. Sermon, Dr. 
J. F. Brodie. Mr. Corson has accepted a call to 


Mason, N. H. 
Resignations 


ATWOOD, CHAS. B., Bridgewater, Vt. 

‘BARNES, ORRVILLE A., Cooper, Mich. 

DEAN, FRANK W., Wayne, Ill. Will take special 
studies at Univ. of California and supply Christian 
Union Ch., San Lorenzo, Cal. 

DELL, FRANK E., Grass Valley, Cal. 

GiILroy, W. E., Broadview Ave., Toronto, Can. 
Is to settle in Brantford. 

KIPLINGER, ORVILLE L., First Ch., Michigan City, 
Ind., to take effect Oct. 1, after five years’ service. 

LEAVITT, FRED’K W., Seward, Neb. 

NORTHROP, BYRON W., Alexander, Io. 

PERKINS, CHAS. E., Keosauqua, Io. Church voted 
not to accept, but granted him long vacation with 
full pay. 

Puirps, WM. H, Prospect, Ct., after a pastorate 
of 28 years. He is residing in Waterbury. 

Rick, Guy H., Red Cloud, Neb., on account of 
throat trouble. 

‘TORBET, HOWARD L., Linden, Mass. 


Personals 


MEAN, LEE M., Westbrook, Me., will spend a two 
months’ vacation in England, France and Italy. 
PHILLIPS, GEO. W., at the close of a 20 years’ 

pastorate at Rutland, Vt., was presented with 
over $500 in money and many other tokens of 
affection. 
American Boatd Personals 
COMMISSIONED 
GooveR—At Boston, July 31, by the Prudential 
Committee, Dr. Alden Robbins Hoover and Mrs. 
Esther Finger Hoover, to Marsovan, Western 
Turkey. 
ARRIVALS 
KINNEY, Miss MARy E., of Adabazar, Western 
Turkey, at Boston, July 31. 
Pace, Miss Mary L., of Madrid, Spain, at New 
York, July 24. 
RoBERTs, Rev. and Mrs. JAMES H., of Kalgan, 
North China, at San Francisco, June 21. 
TEWKSBURY, Rev. and Mrs. ELwoop G., of Tung- 
chou, North China, at New York, June 30, 


ARRIVALS ABROAD 


DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA, June 3, Rey. and Mrs. 
Charles Henry Maxwell; July 20, Miss Alice E. 
Seibert and Miss Alice Smith. 


BUSHNELL, Miss RuTH M., from New York, July 17, 
returning to Erzroom, Eastern Turkey. 

HoovER, Dr. and Mrs. ALDEN R., from Boston, 
Aug. 2, to join the Western Turkey Mission at 
Marsovan. 

MARRIAGES 

KERNEN—JUDSON—At Sholapur, India, July 4, 
Rev. Henry Arthur Kernen of the Presbyterian 
Board Mission to Miss Sarah Patterson Judson of 
the American Board Mission. 

NEWELL—REYNOLDS—At Peking, North China, 
June 4, Mr. George M. Newell of the Foochow 
Mission and Miss Mary E. Reynolds of Peking. 


Churches Organized 
AMHERST, Mass., Union (Colored), 31 July. 


Church Incorporation 
CORNING, Io.—The articles provide that the cor- 
poration can acquire property and transact busi- 
ness, except that it cannot dispose of the present 
edifice or site for fifty years. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


Boston, Mass., Berkeley Temple, Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale. Savings banks to be taken home by mem- 
bers and friends of the church, some agreeing to 
put in a cent every week day and two on Sundays, 
others a larger sum and others still use the bank 
as a tithing box. The aim is to meet the summer 
shrinkage in weekly offerings and to forestall the 
necessity for holding the usual December fair. 
The banks are to be opened at a Thanksgiving 
social. 

Boston, MAss., West Roxbury, Dr. F. W. Merrick 
and his wife invited every member of the parish 
for a day’s outing at their cottage at Sagamore 
Beach 


CHELSEA, Mass., Rev. C. N. Thorp invited the 
people to join him during vacation in reading the 
Gospel of John and the Book of the Acts, begin- 
ning July 15, and reading a chapter each day. 
Vacation prayer meetings to be in charge of board 
of deacons, topics to be the chapters in Bible 
readings for those dates. 

CLINTON, Mass., Dr. W. W. Jordan. Company A., 
of Eleventh Massachusetts Regiment U. B. B. A., 
recently held in vestry its first annual prize drill 
and inspection. Brig.-Gen. W. H. H. Gary, who 
reviewed the brigade, pronounced the Bible drill! 
equal to that of any company in the state. 

FonpD pv LAC, WIS., Rev. J. H. Chandler has pre- 
pared this card of Suggestions to Young Dis- 
ciples for a Better Christian Life: (1) Obedience, 
kindness and courtesy at home. (2) Keeping 
morning watch for daily prayer and Bible read- 
ing. (3) Practicing self-denial in order to do 
good. (The temperance pledge.) (4) Joining 
with others in work for Christ. (The C. E. So- 
cleties.) (5) Saving in order to give to the church 
and to charity. (6) Keeping the Lord’s Day holy 
and making church attendance a matter ef un- 
deviating principle. (7) Reverence in church. 
Silent prayer at the beginning of every service. 
Each person is to choose by aumber the points 
in which he most needs to improve, and announce 
on Decision Day his purpose to lead a better life 
in those respects. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Rev. E. R. Evans has pre- 
pared a frank and stimulating statement as to 
chureh membership, bearing on the same sheet 
a form of application. 

GRAND LEDGE, MICH., Rev. Evan R. Williams. 
Initial number of new church monthly, entitled 
Our Reminder. 

GREELEY, COL., Park, Rev. John Doane, proposes 
to reconstruct its edifice, making a massive artis- 
tie structure of gray brick and stone, worth over 
$22,000, including $3,000 pipe organ. Asa cam- 
paign document to aid in raising subscriptions, a 
handsome pamphlet has been printed, on heavy 
buff paper, with cut of proposed edifice on cover, 
plans, form for subscription and other information 
within. 

Kansas City, KAN., First, Rev. J. A. Seibert. 
Pastor’s Council composed of all church officers 
meets Monday night after each communion serv- 
ice to hear departmental reports of past two 
months and plan for future. Gives inspiration 
for work, appoints special committees to bring up 
weaker parts in the church work. Sometimes the 
councils give “ right of way” for two months toa 

cular feature. Thus church work moves for- 
ward as a united whole. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., First, Dr. W. H. Day. It is 
the custom in this church for women, in kindly 
consideration for those who sit behind them, to 
remove their hats during the sermon. The church 
has a financial secretary, to whom all matters of 
finance except benevolences are referred; a 


a foreign missionary pastor at Niigata, Japan. 
The pastor and his wife expect to visit the last 
named in September, and to bear to them some 
token of interest from the home church. 

NELIGH, NEB —At recent church picnic in River- 
side Park, an interesting ball game was played by 
the deacons versus the trustees. 

Stow:8, VT., Rev. H. A. G. Abbe, uses a printed 
order of morning prayer, providing responsive 
readings, prayers of confession and thanksgiving, 
and a responsive arrangement of the Te Deum 
for choir and congregation. 

York, NEB.—Flower market, including sweet pea 
show; home made dainties and pies “like those 
mother used to make.” 


BENNINGTON, VT, First, Rev. Isaac Jennings. 
Centennial of house of worship to be observed 
Aug. 19, 20. It hopes former members and other 
residents will return to aid in the celebration. 
Those meaning to attend should advise Katherine 
J. Hubbell, Bennington Center. 

LOWELL, MaAss., First, Rey. B. A. Willmott. Sev- 
entieth birthday of Mr. Solon W. Stevens, organist 
here for 47 years, celebrated by a lawn party at 
residence of Dea. Enoch Foster of Tewksbury. 
During the exercises he was presented with $70 
in gold. 

MARIETTA, O., First, Dr. and Mrs. Joha R. Nichols 
celebrated their 25th marriage anniversary by 
keeping open house and informally receiving 
their friends. Their appreciative people arranged 
for a happy congratulatory address, a chest of 
silver and over 100 silver dollars fresh from the 
mint. The Pastors’ Union presented them with a 
handsome silver bowl. The action of the church 
follows the voting of two months’ extra salary, in 
recognition of Dr. Nichols’s hard work at the re- 
cent rebuilding of the edifice and of closing the 
fiscal year with a surplus in the treasury. Nearly 
every church in the city was represented. The 
beautiful “ two-horned ” sanctuary has been twice 
rebuilt under Dr. Nichols’s ministry. 


Gifts 


CRETE, NEB.—From four members of Cong’! 
church to Doane Coll., $556 toward erection of 


new buildings. 
Bequests 


INGALLS, GEO. H. To Bridgton Academy, Me., 
$10,000, one-half of it for scholarship; to Bridg- 
ton Cong’l Ch, $3,500; to Winchester, Mass., 
home, $1,200; residue to Hunt asylum for Bos- 
ton’s destitute children. 

SAWYER, ALMIRA B., Nashua, N. H. To Pilgrim 
Ch., Nashua, $15 000, income to be divided thus: 
one-fifth to A. B. C. F. M.; one-fifth to A. M. A.; 
three-fifths to support of pastor. 


Casualties 


BREWER, Mz., Rev. Warren Morse. House of 
worship damaged by fire and water to extent of 
$1,000; Fully insured. Pastor one of the first 
on the roof and worked valiantly until fire was 
under control. Church accepted invitation of 
Methodists to share their house of worship. 


Material Gain 


ALBION, NEB, Rev. A. C. Townsend. Heating 
plant installed; audience room, lecture-room and 
study decorated. Cost over $700. Church wor- 
ships with Baptist church while repairs are being 
made. 

CAMDEN, Mz.—New chapel to be erected on lot 
where former one stood. Lumber on ground, and 
work to begin at once. 

FAIRVIEW, KAn.—New and larger brick edifice to 
be built on former site, increasing membership 
having outgrown the old house. 

GRAND ISLAND, ee parsonage to be ready 
for Sept. 1. 

master ah, Rev. C. A. Wight has returned 
from a vacation of two months with health re- 
gained and resumed work. During his absence 
extensive improvements made on interior of 
church and chapel, expense met by Old South 


League. 

Hampton, Io.—Repairs costing $1,000 on church 
roof and interior. 

JEWETT CITY, C? , Rev. J. E. Newton. Parsonage 
refitted and renovated. New bathroom, steam 
heat, electric light, Cost, $825. 

MILLBURY, Mass., Second. Parsonage to be 
repainted and electric lights put in, the latter by 
the Woman’s Association. 

PRESQUE IsLE, Mz.—$4,000 worth of repairs, in- 
eluding new tower with steeple and Sunday school 
rooms finished off in basement. 
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RIDGEFIELD, Ct.—Church recarpeted. Individual 
communion set presented by ladies of the church. 
Contribution of $75 to San Francisco churches. 

SALEM, MAss., South, having been without a build- 
ing of its own since its former one was burned in 
December, 1903, has voted to erect a new one on 
its lot at the corner of Chestnut and Cambridge 
Sts. It has been worshiping with Crombie St. Ch. 


Local Revival Interest 


ARBORVILLE/NEB., Rev. D. E. French, will hold a 
series of evangelistic meetings beginning Aug. 22, 
under Evangelist Geo. H. Williams, who is also an 
able chorus leader and soloist. 

GENEVA, NEB., Rev. Thos. Griffiths. A union 
movement is under way for special meetings in 
September, in charge of Messrs. Honeywell and 
Bilhorn. A large tabernacle has been built. 


Union Movements 

FAIRMONT, NEB.—The Cong’! church offers the use 
of its building to the homeless Methodist church, 
under any plan to be agreed upon by both official 
boards. 

FREEWATER, NEB.—The membership of this 
church, whose building was destroyed by a cy- 
clone in 1902, was recently absorbed by the 
Wilcox church, 


Toledo Congregationalism 


Toledo is famous for the Toledo war, the Toledo 
Blade and Petroleum V. Nasby, also for the fact 
that it is not in the Western Reserve. It has other 
notable features—being the original (!) “‘ Golden 
Rule City,” and, until the Dow tax was increased 
from $350 to $1,000 per year, the playground of 
some 800 saloons. Now there are 200 less. 

Toledo is liberal in its interpretation of the Golden 
Rule, which under certain administrations consists 
in letting the other man do what he would like to 
do because that is what you would like to doif you 
were in his place. And if he would like to keep his 
saloon open after the hours which the law arbi- 
trarily imposes upon him—well—that is another 
story 

Toledo has a population of nearly 185,000. In- 
dustrially it is developing by leaps and bounds. 


An increasing foreign population complicates 
and widens the opportunity. Our Congregational 
ehurches are facing these city problems with 
fidelity. 


Central is quietly preparing for the next meeting 
of the Ohio State Association and making steady 
progress in its new building under Dr. Huntington’s 
leadership. Plymouth rejoices in securing Rev. 
Matthew Mullen of St. Louis to lead in its work, 
beginning Sept. 1. Second, under the wise initia- 
tive of its poet-preacher, Rev. C. M. Burkholder, 
has made provision for its $2,100 debt, also for 
repairs, and had a steady growth in membership. 
Birmingham, held by the brave and eflicient leader- 
ship of Pastor Leary and located in a strategic and 
growing industrial section, looks forward to an im- 
portant year of development. May/lower continues 
to be served by Mr. C. 8. Tubbs, who completes his 
seminary course at Oberlin next May. First has 
extended a call to Rev. George R. Wallace of 
Spokane, Wn., to take up the work in its important 
and difficult field. ABE. 





Judge Shipman’s Fine Character 


When the late Judge Shipman of Hartford 
presided at the general meeting of the alumni 
of Yale in New Haven in 1898, the year being 
the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary, he 
made a brief introductory address in which, 
according to the record, he spoke chiefly of the 
value of the character shown by Yale’s teach- 
ers and influencing those who came under 
them. Judge Shipman could speak well to any 
theme but he could not begin to speak to char- 
acter in terms of language as he could speak 
to it in terms of life. Words are not strong 
enough or sweet enough or warm enough. In 








MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME 


Since the scientific handling and preserva- 
tion of milk, originated by Gail Borden in the 
early ’503, the use of Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has become general; but for those pur. 
poses where an unsweetened milk is preferred, 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated-Cream 
fills every requirement. 
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things small and great this life, with unweary- 
ing fidelity answered the supreme test of 
self-forgetting service and so ministered in 
ways beyond measuring to the cause of Church 
and State.— Yale Alumni Weekly. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOLS: 
Christian Workers. iy 3-19; Post Conference Ad- 
dresses, Aug. 20—Oct. ° 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, second biennial 
session, Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 20-24. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
MOSES—ROBERTS—In Medford, Mass. 
Rev. C. B 


, Aug. 1, by 
. Rice, Elliot Leonard Moses of Northfield, 
Minn., and Harriet Norma Roberts of Medford. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
ad litional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


KELSEY—In Northwood Center, N. H., July 17, Rev. 
H. L. Kelsey. 

















HENRY HOLLAND 
Henry Holland died July 17,in Westfield, Mass., the 
place of his birth and life-long residence, aged seventy- 
nine. For fifty-five years he served the people as 
druggist of rare acquirements and painstaking careful- 
ness. From early days he was a patient student of vari- 
ous cereal and historical subjects, with a passion for 
matters relating to the founding and growth of West- 
eld. He was a man of the strictest probity, in whom 
the basal virtues were always manifest, and of the ut- 

most kindness in every relationship. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN ALL LANDS 
By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK. Best commissions. Freight 
paid, Outfitfree. Send 25 cts. postage. 
MANUFACTURERS BOOK Co, Portland, Me. 





Wwe Want Every Reader of This Paper 
to know about our self-filling pen. We will send 
twelve pens for a week’s trial and selection to any one 
giving us that privilege. Write for descriptive circular. 
e pay all expense. 
The Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, 
Ansonia, Conn. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN’ 





lugbeful Shaving. Sold everywhere, 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free., 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2398 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














Your dentist has already told you to use me. 


Sold’ Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. 
in irregular tufte—eleans between the teeth. 


ae 
y 


booklet,"*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


bene nonnnt Wed OFC like our brush. 
Af / j i i | f H i) i] we 
\ 4 al | | i ily l a gis © “ 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


Lei 


ophy lactis 


Adults’ 85c. 
Youths’ 26c. Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our Sree 

















KELSEY HEATED HOUSE, RYE, N. Y. 
CHARLES A. PLaTT, Architect, New York. 


about the 


28,000 SOLD. 


NEW YORK, OFFICE—156 Fifth Ave. 








Fresh Air System 


The right kind of a heating apparatus means 
good health and comfort for all the family with 
the minimum cost for fuel, management and 
repairs. 

The careful buyer who expects good returns from his investment, considers 
something besides first cost, and the letting of a contract to the lowest bidder. 
lf you are considering the purchase of a heater, why not send for our booklet 


KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR 


This booklet clearly explains the good reasons why the Kelsey System is more 
efficient, healthful and economical than furnace or steam and hot water systems. 

The Kelsey does not scorch the air as a furnace does, and does not warm the 
same air over and over like steam or hot water systems with radiators. 

The Kelsey warms fresh air by the best method—warms large volumes of air 
properly and forces to every room, no matter how big the house may be. 

The Kelsey is dustless, coal saving, wastes no-heat in the cellar or up chimney, 
maintains an even temperature, is easily managed and always under perfect control. 


SEND FOR BOOK 
KELSEY HEATING CO., Makers, W. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOSTON—44 Hanover St. 
CHICAGO—38 Lake St., and sold by 800 best dealers. 


THE KELSEY 


Of Heating 


“OPINIONS.’’ 


PHILA.—24 S. 7th St. 

















You cannot be well unless 


The thinneaeiebeemines sp stomach and bowels are right. 
g to rig em Is 
heen Tavne’s Sanative Pills 
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Personalia 


President Roosevelt has given to the Oyster 
Bay Library a four-volume edition of Tissot’s 
illustrated Bible. 


Vice-President Pedro Monte is the new 
president of Chile for a term of five years, in 
succession to President Jermain Riesco. 


Count Witte declares that the Czar was 
right in dissolving the Duma, that he could 
not agree to revolution under the forms of 
law. 


Dreyfus, it seems, was not insulted at the 
club dinner which was given in his honor. 
That is good news for the honor of generous 
France. 


Upton Sinclair has been nominated by the 
Socialists of Mercer, Hunterdon and Somerset 
Counties, New Jersey, for Congress and has 
accepted the nomination. This district in- 
cludes Princeton. It would be interesting to 
know how much support Mr. Sinclair will re- 
ceive from the university. 


Hawaii’s former queen, Liliuokalanai, has is- 
sued a statement to Hawaiians saying: ‘‘ The 
past and the monarchy are only a memory with 
us. Weare satisfied that the country and the 
people will be properly cared for by the offi- 
cers of that Government whose keynote is 
* Liberty and Equality.’’’ 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis drops his pen 
in order to assist Winston Churchill in his 
New Hampshire campaign for the governor- 
ship. He denies that it is his intention to go 
on the stump, but we may be sure that he will 
keep his weather eye open for literary mate- 
rial in the course of the campaign. 


Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D., the dis- 
tinguished Methodist preacher of London, 
has arrived in this country. He went at once 
to Grove City, Pa., where he spent a week at 
aconvention. Later he goes tothe Bible Con- 
ference at Winona and then will be heard at 
various seminaries in the East. 


The Christian Enadeavorers of Nottingham, 
Eng., récently pressnted to the president of 
that organization, Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, a 
beautiful lace scarf; intended for ‘the most 
long-suffering woman in the world.” It was 
a delicate compliment to Mrs. Clark’s patient 
loyalty to her long absent husband. 








A WINNING START 


A Perfectly Digested Breakfast 
Makes Nerve Force for the Day. 


Everything goes wrong if the breakfast lies 
in your stomach like a mud pie. What you 
eat does harm if you can’t digest it—it turns 
to poison. 

A bright lady teacher found this to be true 
even of an ordinary light breakfast of eggs 
and toast. She says: 

“Two years agoI contracted a very annoy- 
ing form of indigestion. My stomach was in 
such condition that a simple breakfast of 
fruit, toast and egg gave me great distress. 

“*T was slow to believe that trouble could 
come from such a simple diet, but finally had 
to give it up and found a great change upon 
a cup of hot Postum and Grape Nuts with 
cream for my morning meal. For more than 
a year I have held to this course and have not 
suifered except when injudiciously varying 
my diet. 

“*T have been a teacher for several years, 
and find that my easily digested breakfast 
means a saving of nervous force for the entire 
day. My gain of ten pounds in weight also 
causes me to want to testify to the value of 
Grape-Nuts. 

‘*Grape-Nuts holds first rank at our table.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

‘* There’s a reason.’’ Read the little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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Jadge Landis of the United States District 
Court decides that neither John Alexander 
Dowie nor Wilbur Glenn Voliva owns Zion. 
He appointed a receiver outside the Church 
and ordered an election of an overseer by the 
members Sep‘. 18, by whom the property will 
be handled as a trust estate in their behalf. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer has a pretty full program 
marked out for himself for the next four 
years. As soon as he concludes his ministry 
at the Christ Church, London, he is to become 
one of the Free Church Council Missioners 
under whose auspices he will visit South 
Africa, Australasia and America. His al- 
ready great influence seems to be growing 
throughout the Christian world. 


Rev. George Grenfell, an English Baptist 
missionary to Africa, who died at Basoko in 
the Congo Free State, July 1, besides his thirty 
years’ efficient service in the mission field, had 
won fame as an explorer. He made a track 
sarvey of 2,000 miles of previously unknown 
water ways of the Upper Congo System, and 
other important discoveries. He was awarded 
a gold medal by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 


Mr. D. A. Budge, secretary of the Montreal 
Y. M. C. A., Canada, has been visiting Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand where he has been 
warmly received. He occupied himself more 
with the temporalities of the work than did 
Mr. F. B. Smith, who was a particularly power- 
fuland impressive speaker to young men. But 
both these visitors, each in his own way, have 
rendered the Y. M. C. A. cause under Southern 
skies important service. 


The veteran Congregationalist of London, 
Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, with his wife, 
has just celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of their marriage. At eighty-four years of 
age he is speaking to public assemblies as he 
did a score of years ago, and is able to say, 
**As my strength was then, even so is my 
strength now, for war, and to go out and 
come in.” A few weeks ago he delivered a 
vigorous address to a company of 500 minis- 
ters and delegates at a garden party at Wood- 
ford, an Essex suburb. 


Few men have made so thorough a study of 
the historical conditions out of which the Hay- 
stack prayer meeting grew or traced in such 
detail its abundant fruitage as has Rev. T. C. 
Richards, recently of Torrington, Ct., and now 
of Warren, Mass. He is giving the churches 
that desire it, the benefit of his expert knowl- 
edge through an illustrated lecture entitled 
The Hero of the Haystack. He has already 
been heard with much interest in a number of 
places. It .is a labor of love on his part. 
Since he devotes all proceeds to the American 
Board a double purpose is served. 


Mission fields in cities of Great Britain have 
attracted some of the ablest men in the minis- 
try and have in turn served as excellent train- 
ing ground for the development of ministerial 
ability. Rev. G3orge Jackson, who has just 
closed an eighteen years’ ministry at Edin- 
burgh, isan illustration of thisfact. He began 
his work in the slums just after his gradua- 
tion from the theological college and out of his 
original congregation of fifty has grown the 
Edinburgh Wesleyan Methodist Mission, with 
its two splendidly equipped halls and a joint 
church membership of 800. His farewell 
service was attended by 2,000 persons some of 
whom came from distant points to honor the 
man under whose ministry they had sat in 
former years.’ Mr. Jackson is coming to Can- 
ada for a pastorate of three years in Toronto 
He is an eloquent preacher and it is to be 
hopei he will be occasionally heard on this 
side the line. 





**Do you serve in this parish?’’ an old-time 
Congregational minister was asked. “Do I 
serve in this parish? I rule in this parish,” 
was the reply. And they did rule, by virtue 
of superior intellect, culture and character.— 
R. H. Huse. 
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I started out to make the 
best lamp-chimney in the 
world—I have stuck to it all 
my life. 

My name is on the chimney 
if it’s a MacBeru. 

The Index explains how to get a MACBETH 


chimney to fit every lamp, and how to care 
forlamps. Sent free to everyone asking for it, 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











A Bank Account Gives 
Investment Opportunities 


If you had the cash to purchase a choice 
bit of real estate in your neighborhood 
you would feel pretty well fixed, probably 
—but you haven’t the cash. 

Sit down a minute and figure in how 
short a time you can buy that lot by 
starting a bank account and adding to 
it weekly, plus 4% interest compounded 
seml-annually. 

The result will surprise you. 

We pay 4% on savings accounts. Is 
this more than your local bank ? 

. We have been established since 1855. 

We have a capital of $500,000, a sur- 
plus of $750,000 and over 8,800 deposi- 
tors with deposits of $6,250,000. 

Your account is safe. Will it earn more 
with us than in your local bank ? 

Write today for our ‘* 4%,’ Banking 
by Mail, Booklet. 


Slater Trust Company 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 





























Wants 


Housework. A capable woman for 
work in the ea Address L. A. A., 
Center, 





eneral house- 
x 74, Shirley 


Wanted. Practical nurse and attendant, for an 
elderly. 7 St For Bang address, stating terms, 
Mrs fts, Monson, Mass. 


Are You looking for an Executive, Clerical, Tet. 
nical or Salesman —: ? We have hundreds o; 
write for booklet. pgoods, 305 Broadway, New 


College Man as salesman for school-book house. 

fice man $1,000. Write for list other posi- 

ions and plan. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Uaion 
Square, New Yor 


A Refined Young Woman, of considerable ex- 
perience both as governess and also as com po oe 
wishes a position . Se coming re Best of refer 
ences given. Ad . A. H., 32, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, 


Wanted. A competent woman as working house- 
keeper Ly a@ family of four in an inland city, will hire 
ing a one if at Lo goed good home ‘ te right 4% 


References requ Address W 
x. "iL, Maple Cottage. 

Position Wanted as member of family in coun- 
try place, by refined young married woman with infant, 
capes, neat and tes to help in any _——— 
Good home LA 1 sod ild preferred to high wages. 
Box 204, Soun: 


Heusework. Wanted, in an Ohio coBege town a 
competent woman for housework, without washing, in 
8 private family. Must be good plain —— and care- 
ful housekeeper, = ble of taking Traveli 
expense shared ; rences required. Address Box 
Chautauqua, New : Yo rk. 

land Hall. A homelike sanatorium for a 
united number of | its, located in a —— and 
attractive suburb 0 3 and 
— ay in charge. Excellent cuisine. 10. ‘House 


ee ow tecda eT D. “Newton Highlands, — 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation ; one of the the fines healthiest locations in 
the state ; open fireplaces; La ‘eet piazza commanding 
a view twenty miles distant ; long istance telepho: pe; 
BR 5 8 86 to $7. Guests desired for September. 
Address ‘Ss. L. L. Marden, New Boston, N. H. 


Mattapoisett Rest Home. Started by minister 
of Con tional church, and under care of an associa- 
tion of prominent citizens qrereese harbor on 

e door. Competent 
matron. Inv: a perso ns not admitted, 
but applications from adults of little rs no means who 
are exhausted by the crushing burdens of life and who 
need rest to prevent —4 may be sent to H. 
Cannon, Mattapo givi references. 
In part free; #3 00 ond. 83. 5.50 for board on'y, to paying 
guesta, 


ork: 
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Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE STIL POWERFUL CHURCH 
(British Weekiy) 


No indictment of the Church should forget 
the divine work that has gone on for nineteen 
centuries, and which, so far as we can see, is 
more powerful in the world today than ever 
it was before. It is only when our hearts are 
filled with the sincerest love and reverence for 
the supernatural Church on earth redeemed by 
the blood of the Lamb, that we can profitably 
indicate her shortcomings. Nor in a true 
humility will it ever be forgotton that the 
faith does not depend upon us and upon our 
strivings. The Church is not dying, and will 
mot die. 


OUTINGS TOO EXPENSIVE IN AMERICA 
(The Interior) 


One can spend a month at the foot of Mt. 
Blanc for what it ordinarily costs to pass a 
week in view of Pike’s Peak or Riinier or the 
glaciers of the Selkirks. Thousands of East- 
ern teachers spend practically every summer 
in Europe as a matter of economy. Probably 
no country on earth has food in such abun- 
dance as our own, or rural and second-class 
hotels of such execrable quality. So long as 
one pays for a plate of salt mackerel at a ‘‘ wa- 
tering place’’ just what he would pay for a 
sdinner of four courses in Paris, he will go to 
Paris; and the best way to encourage Ameri- 
cans to “see America first,’’ is to lower eon- 
siderably the cost of admission. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
| air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old. buil 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
|} +Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 























THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay”’ contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Grand Central Station, New York. THE 











* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 
REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 


$25 
Colorado:::::. 


Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 


From Chicago, tickets on sale August 
7th and 21st, September 4th, and daily 
September 18th to 22nd, inclusive. 
Liberal return limit. 


$30 round trip from Chicago every 
day to September 30th, with return 
limit October 31st. 
Correspondingly low rates from all 
points east of Chicago. 
Two splendid fast trains daily over 
the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
@ NORTH-WESTERN LINE 














A Promoter of Amalgamation 


Wherever you narrow the scope of the 
Negro by preaching the doctrine of hate, 

ou drive thousands of persons of lighter 
hus over to the white race carrying more 
or less Negro blood in their train. The 
blending of the races is less likely to take 
place if the self-respect and manly oppor- 
tunity of the Negro are respected and 
encouraged, than if he is to be forever 
crushed beneath the level of his faculties 
for dread of the fancied result. Hun- 
dreds of the composite progeny are daily 
crossing the color line and garrying as 
much of the despised blood as an albicant 
skin can conceal without betrayal. I be- 
lieve that it was Congressman Tillman, 
brother of the more famous senator of 
that name, who stated on the floor of the 
constitutional convention of South Caro- 
lina that he knew of four hundred white 
families in that state who had a taint of 
Negro blood in their veins. I personally 
know, or know of, fifty cases of transition 
in the city of Washington. 

Degradation would soonest lead to race 
blending through illicitness. Had the in- 
stitution of slavery existed for another 
century without fresh African importa- 
tion, there would scarcely have remained 
an unbleached Negro on the continent. 
The best possible evidence that the devel- 
opment of self-respect does not lead to 
amalgamation is furnished by Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio, and by Berea College in Ken- 
tucky. These institutions have had thou- 
sands of students of the two races, male 
and female, reggae J on terms of per- 
sonal equality, mutual respect and good 
will, and yet, in all these years, not asingle 
case of miscegination has resulted. Con- 
trast this record with the concubinage of 
the Southern plantation and the illicit 
relations of the city slum, and it is easy 











to see where the chief stress should be 
placed by those who so frantically dread 
race admixture.—Kelly Miller, in As to 
the Leopard’s Spots. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves Nervous Disorders 


Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restless- 
ness. Rebuilds the nervous system. 








The “Colorado Special,” only one night 
Chicago to Denver. 


All agents sell tickets via thisline. Write at 
once for booklets, maps and full information 


to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
oeee CHICAGO. 








HURCH 
a ARPETS 


PRICES 


AT MANU J 
FACTURERS 





PRAY & SONS CO. 


ASHINGTON ST.BOSTON. 
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The Child and the Sermon 


AN OLD-TIME PICTURE 


It was midsummer. The Child had accom- 
panied his parents to church, according to the 
custom of the time, and was perched on the 
extreme edge of the seat in the high, straight- 
backed, and deeply paneled pew. The choir 
in the gallery on the left had been joined in 
the psalm singing by the congregation, and 
during the long opening prayer the Child had 
remained in his uncomfortable position of 
rigidity. 

High over his head, behind the pulpit, under 
the great sounding board, the good old elder 
had reached the “* Fourthly ”’ in his exposition 
of the text, and at this point the tender mus- 
cles in the weary little body of the Child re- 
laxed ever so slightly. The day was very 
warm and there were no tall shade trees with 
overhanging, leafy branches to screen the 
large two-storied wooden structure from the 
fervid rays of the sun, but a cool breeze stole 
softly up into the open windows from the val- 
ley below, and the Child gazed far out over the 
peaceful hills where, in the distance, against 
a background of pearl-tinted clouds, Mt. Ten- 
eriffe raised its lofty summit to the sky. His 
thoughts wandered also, for you all must 
know that even in a sermon there are many, 
many things which, when one is only a child, 
one may not quite understand. 

Only the day before he had played on a 
little rustic bridge with the boy older than he, 
who, in a frock coat—the Child still wore a 
spencer—was jast now seated in front of him. 
He remembered that his companion had told 
him how, long ago, the great bears from the 
mountain region used to come down to drink 
from this very brook and that it must be true, 
for it was according to tradition. 

Tradition! He never before had heard that 
word. There are so many things fora child 
to learn, and often it is so hard to understand. 
He would ask his father to explain to him the 
meaning of this new word. The Child glanced 
at the end of the pew where his father, clad in 
a suit of broadcloth, with blue swallow-tailed 
coat, dove colored vest with gold buttons, 
high stock and roffied shirt bosom, was seated 
in an attitude that betokened profound medi- 
tation. 

So deeply absorbed in the parson’s discourse 
did he appear to be that he seemed totally ob- 
livious of his surroundings; and, in order that 
his mind might not be distracted by the sight 
of objects about him he thoughtfully had 
closed his eyes. Then the Child, in a very 
solemn and decorous manner befitting the 
occasion, slid gently along the edge of the 
seat until his little soft, warm body nestled 








“NO TROUBLE” 


To Change from Coffee to Postum. 


‘** Postum has done a world of good for me,”’ 
writes an Illinois man. 

“T’ve had indigestion nearly all my life but 
never dreamed coffee was the cause of my 
trouble until last Spring I got so bad I was in 
misery all the time. 

“* A coffee drinker for thirty years, it irrita- 
ted my stomach and nerves, yet I was just 
crazy forit. After drinking it with my meals, I 
would leave the table, go out and lose my meal 
and the coffee too. Then I’d be as hungry as 
ever. 

“‘A friend advised me to quit coffee and use 
Postum—said it cured him. Since taking his 
advice I retain my food and get all the good 
out of it, and don’t have those awful hungry 
spells. 

**T changed from coffee to Postum without 
any trouble whatever, felt better from the first 
day I drank it. I am well now and give the 
credit to Postum.’”’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“The Road. to. Wellville,” in package. 
“ There’s a reason.” | 
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against the shimmering folds of the sprigged 
silken gown of his mother, with its quaint fan- 
shaped bodice and voluminous skirt. 

The mother of the Child smiled upon him 
and bent over him her stately head crowned 
with heavy masses of soft brown hair. From 
the depths of the black satin pocket that hung 
from her arm she extracted a seedcake and 
gave it to the Child, who had returned her 
smile and was now gazing in silent rapture up 
into that sweet face so delicately fair, yet ex- 
pressive of a fine dignity. 

One little round cheek was pressed lovingly 
against the flowing bell sleeve with the under- 
sleeve of embroidered mull, and her white silk 
shawl, deeply bordered and heavily fringed 
and having a faint scent of lavender, slipping 
from her shoulders, made a soft pillow for the 
curly golden head of her first-born. A mo- 
ment more, with the gentle swaying of the 
mother’s sandalwood fan, and with the par- 
son’s “Seventhly,’” there came to the little 
one the deep, sweet sleep of childhood. One 
chubby fist, that until now had remained 
tightly clenched, opened slowly, and his dear, 
beautiful golden-brown beetle which he had 
found that morning under the cinnamon rose 
bush at home, again knew the light of day, 
and feasted on the crambs from the seedcake 
as they lay on his little yellow catechism. 

The sermon ended, the pastor invoked a 
blessing from the Divine Presence in behalf 
of his little flock; and the Child, awakening 
suddenly and meeting with large questioning 
blue eyes the luminous dark ones of his mother 
as he listened to the impressive words, there 
read clearly the meaning of the benediction. 
And the Child understood.—Annie M. Ed- 
gerly, in Granite Monthly. 





Risibles 


TRAILING AN OLD FRIEND 


In John C. Rackelshaus’ mail one morning, |. 


while he was prosecuting attorney of Marion 
County, was a letter teeming with vituperation 
and abuse, with invective and expletive. 

Page after page it was just the same. Rack- 
elshaus grew redder and redder and finally de- 
cided to have the writer before the grand jury 
and force him to make good the statements of 
the letter or go to jail. He looked at the sig- 
nature. 

““V.o-x, Vox, P-o-p-u-l-i, Populi, Vox 
Populi,”’ he spelled out. ‘‘ Who the dickens 
d’ye s’pose that is?’’ he queried of himself. 
“ Here, you,” he continued to an assistant, 
“get the directory there and find out where 
this fellow, Vox Populi, lives, will you?’’— 
Indianapolis News. 


MORE THAN ONE FATAL SPOT 


A little girl taken to London for the first 
time, on her return was describing the places 
she had seen to her friends. One asked: ‘‘ Did 
you see the Old Bailey, where they hang the 
murderers?” ‘‘No,” replied the girl, “I 
don’t think so, but I saw the Royal Academy, 
where they hang the artists.” —Smiles. 


INADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 


Sunday School Superintendent: Fighting 
again, William Baker! How many times have 
I told you when struck on the cheek to turn 
the other cheek to the striker? 

William: Please, sir, ’e’it me on the nose, 
and I’ve only got one.— Smiles. 


VANQUISHED ON HIS OWN GROUND 


**So you can’t help stealing?” said the mag- 
istrate kindly. 

“No, your honor; an impulse comes over 
me that I can’t resist.” 

** Too bad, too bad! An impulse to commit 
you for three months is getting hold of me. 
There! It’s got hold. Three months; can’t 
resist. 
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WHERE YOUR 


MONEY EARNS 5% 





OUR patrons participate in earnings of non-specula- 
tive business. Conducted under New York Bank- 
ing Dept. supervision. Our funds are loaned upon 
New York and Suburban Real Estate—the safest form 
of investment. We are paying 5% per year on sav- 
ings. Earnings commence when funds are received 
and reckoned for each day. Withdrawals at your 
option. We court the strictest investigation and fur- 
nish patrons with fullest informa- 
tion of our business. Write for 
particulars and let us refer you to 
patrons, some of whom are prob- 
ably in your locality. Established 
13 years. Assets $1,750,000. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 

















Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works ps TING, MASS 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kanse@ 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents want 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


WHICH ? Fs Beat sais iSn 872.10% 


jereon a + py ote me raed while Pag Rvestment 
Co-operstive Plant 2} Merrill” 's Ve Finance Co., Vancouver, B.O 


BELLS. | 


Steel Alloy Church and 
eae? TiC. 8 RELL CO. Hillsbere. 


YMYER — 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Reai Vacation. 
10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
\e illustrations from camera pictures of 


- ft T. rar “HANLEY, N. E. P. a 
scenes sent for 6c. 
Central Vermont Ry., stamp. Washington Street, Boston . 








Lawrence, Kansas 























Impulse is a wonderful thing!”’— 


@> Pullman 


Sleeping Car Service 


TO THE 


THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


Beginning June 22, Pullman Sleeping Car ] 
tiny will be operated hag same Boston and , 
ton, leaving Boston Fridays oly. 6 02” 
, Worcester 7.10; Springfield 8.33; due 
Ba ton 7.15 nent morning. Dining car Boston 
to Springfield field ; 
on ten sais Clayton Sundays ag oe 
due Boston 10 30 next morning. 
Par, Spring field to Boston. 


For additional train service, or illustrated 

poms egy descriptive of Thousand Island re- 

rts, call on or address A. J. Carroll, Pass. 

= "404 Main St. -Springheld Ts > ag ' 
= Main St. Worcester; B M. 


oe * 


ape aap 








Washington St., Bos 
4, S. HANSON, Gen, Pass. Agt., Boston. & 
yy , . - 

; iii nite as a ~~ 




















North. South, East West. 
At Home—Abroad 








ISCHER 





PIAN 








hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacity 
to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 
most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “America’s Home Piano.” 


Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 








J. & C. FISCHER, Dept. P. 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
and 68 WEST 125th ST. 


NEW YORK 


Talks With 
Ohe 
Training 
Class 


A Simple Manual for Teacher- 
Training Classes 


By 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


Ten lessons easily handled by any super- 
intendent or teacher. Patterson Du Bois 
says of it: ‘“‘It is not too precise in defini- 
tion nor too bookish for busy folk. Miss 
Slattery is a quick-sighted and tactful 
teacher in the day school as well as in 
the Sunday school.” 


A beautiful book of 130 pp. in two bind- 
ings, at 25c. and 60c. net. Postage, 5c. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 














Presigi@eNRY C. KING’S 
oy 
kgs NEW BOOK 


© LETTERS 10 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


On the great truths of the Christian religion 


Do you know just what you believe 
about God and Christ and the Bible and 
Salvation? Have you difficulties in your 
Christian life? Do you want your faith 
strengthened by a clearer presentation of 
what we Christians believe today? If so, 
these personal letters from one of the 
clearest and most convincing thinkers 
in America will be a Godsend to you. 


200 pp. Bound in rich dark green and 
white with gold stamping. 


Price, $1.00 net 


Postage 8 cts 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 











Just Published 





A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 834 inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 

















